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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precijnce  of  teUtng  unbiassed  triUK,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manHnd—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  mm,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of.  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  gf  virtues,  whm  they  have  any,  then  tlw  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  jf  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Poe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

LORD  CARNARVON  ON  SCIENCE. 

The  speech  delivered,  on  Saturday  last,  by  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  is  a  very  signi¬ 
ficant  indication  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  at  all 
events  in  one  direction,  during  the  last  half  century. 
Fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  late  Dr  Birkbeck, 
•aided  by  a  small  band  of  the  nltra-Radicals  of  his  day, 
founded  the  Mechanics*  Institute  in  Southampton-build- 
ings.  The  work  was  begun  and  carried  on  amid  the 
howls  and  execrations  and  sinister  prophecies  of  those 
“  upper  **  classes  whose  lordly  representative  came  down, 
a  week  ago,  to  smile  his  approval  upon  its  success  and 
to  hallow  it  with  a  patrician  benediction.  No  words 
were  too  hard  for  •  the  revolutionist  and  heretic  whose 
profanity  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  dared  to 
encourage  working-men  to  learn  something  besides  the 
Church  Catechism.  Here  was  a  man — and,  strange  to 
say,  a  gentleman — acting  on  the  assumption  that  the 
homy-handed  and  ill-smelling  labourer  had  a  mind  which 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  had  a  life  which  ought  to  be 
lived  for  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  making  his 
betters  ’*  comfortable.  Worse  still,  he  did  not  hold  it 
as  a  theory  to  be  dilated  upon  on  Sundays  from  a  pulpit, 
and  to  be  realised  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ;  but, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Newdegates  and  Tomnoddies  of 
1823,  he  actually  went  and  set  up  an  institution  in 
which  science — “  hard  abstract  science  *’ — might  be 
taught  to  the  “  great  unwashed.”  No  wonder  that 
a  noble-minded  aristocracy  held  their  faces  half  averted 
and  their  eyes  half  closed  at  the  contemplation 
of  such  enormity.  No  wonder  that  oUr  established 
clergy  raised  their  smoothly  shaven  chins  in  meek 
abhorrence  of  such  impiety,  and  displayed  their 
white  neckcloths,  the  emblems  of  the  pure  sentiments 
which  surged  beneath.  Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  whole  of  this  history — and  it  shows  that  there  must 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  the 
universe — is  that  this  wicked  enterprise  weathered  the 
storm,  and  that  the  parent  institution  is  by  far  the  most 
important  educational  establishment  for  adults  in  the 
metropolis,  while  its  progeny  may  be  found  thriving  in 
almost  every  provincial  town  of  any  size  throughout 
*  Great  Britain.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon.  Here  is  an  educational  institution 
which  without  any  help  from  nobleman  or  priest — save 
that  which  they  conferred  by  staying  away — is  not  only 
succeeding,  but  getting  over  the  “  religious  ”  difficulty 
by  leaving  theology  to  be  taught  elsewhere,  and  solving 
the  problem  of  female  education  by  simply  opening  its 
doors  on  equal  terms  to  men-  and  women.  This 
godless  ”  college  is  now  educating  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twelve  students  of  both  sexes ;  its  curri¬ 
culum  is  as  wide  and  its  teaching  as  thorough  as  that  of 
any  institution  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  so 
completely  have  the  bogies  which  frighten  the  outside 
educational  world  been  exorcisecl,  that  even  a  thought  of 
them  never  seems  to  cross  the  minds  of  the  students  who, 
after  their  day’s  toil,  come  down  to  instruct  themselves 
in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
management  of  their  alma  mater. 


How  was  it  that  Lord  Carnarvon  cast  his  benignant 
smile  on  such  an  institution  ?  Times,  it  is  said,  change ; 
and  we  change  with  them.  Has  the  leopard  of  obscurant¬ 
ism  then  changed  his  spots?  His  lordship’s  speech 
furnishes  a  complete  answer  to  this.  It  shows  that  the 
Tory  oligarchs  are  as  thoroughly  opposed  as  ever  they 
were  to  the  work  of  education.  They  are  acting  over 
again  the  old  fable  of  the  sun  and  the  wind.  Force  has 
failed,  and  they  are  trying  to  gain  the  same  end  by  per¬ 
suasion.  The  difference  is  purely  one  of  engineering. 
They  have  tried  the  granite  wall  of  direct  resistance 
only  to  find  it  shattered  by  the  heavy  artillery  .of  the 
democracy ;  and  their  hope  is  now  in  the  yielding  earth¬ 
work  of  patronage.  Lord  Carnarvon  and  his  compeers 
love  popular  education  as  the  Due  de  Broglie  loves 
parliamentary  government.  They  will  resist  giving 
it  at  all  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  this  cannot 
be  done,  they  will  push  themselves  to  the  front  and 
undertake  the  supply  of  the  article,  taking  care  to 
do  as  fraudulent  tradesmen  do  with  their  milk,  skimming 
as  much  of  the  cream  off*,  and  adding  os  much  water, 
as  they  can  without  being  detected. 

The  whole  gist  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  address  was  an 
attack  on  scientific  education.  Not  thathe  objects  to  science 
if  kept  within  proper  bounds.  He  does  not  find  fiiult 
with  “those  like  the  late  Mr  Brassey,  great  captains  of 
■  labour,  who  led  men  not  only  over  Europe  but  over 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth  by  their  vast  engineering  power  and  skill.” 
Not  being  a  “  materialist,”  this  is  the  kind  of  science  his 
lordship  likes  best.  Next,  there  is  a  class  of  scientific  men 
who  accept  “  material  philosophy  and  scientific  teaching 
as  their  surest  and  safest  standard  and  guide  ....  but 
whose  minds  were  nevertheless  open  to  other  considera¬ 
tions,  and  who  did  not  feel  it  was  the  sole  and  exclusiv'e 
standard  of  their  lives.”  As  science  tempered  by  “  other 
considerations  ”  would  be  acceptable  to  Pope  Pius  him¬ 
self,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  to  this  Lord  Caimar- 
von  has  no  objection.  It  is  for  a  third  class  of  scientific 
men  he  reserves  his  denunciation.  There  is,  it  appears, 
a  class — if,  indeed,  so  small  a  body  of  men  can  be  called 
a  class — who  carry  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  “  into 
the  complex  relations  of  human  life,  into  politics  and 
social  philosophy,  and  into  all  the  relations  which  affect 
men  towards  one  another.”  The  influence  of  this  litfle 
class  is  growing.  Lord  Carnarvon  tells  us ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  he  is  right.  Now  at  this  he  is  very  much 
terrified.  If  only  those  naughty  scientific  men  would  keep 
to  engineering  and  physics,  his  lordship  would  not  care  ; 
but  what  he  objects  to  is  “  the  application  of  those  rules 
which  naturally  and  rightly  govern  abstract  science  to 
legislation,  morals,  social  life.”  In  other  words,  scientific 
men  may  settle  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  ^rth 
at  what  figure  they  like,  and  they  may  build  briages 
and  construct  railroads ;  but  if  they  apply  the  same 
logical  processes  which  they  have  found  serve  them  so 
well  in  the  material  world  to  the  solution  of  social  and  * 
political  problems,  this  is  really  too  much  for  patncian 
nerves.  There  is  a  hardness  about  the  scientific  method 
which  Lord  Carnarvon  does  not  like.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  diabolical  device,  we  might  come  to  any  conclusions 
on  social  matters  which  fit  in  with  our  predilections^  or 
interests;  but  with  the  “grinding,  rigid  despotism  of 
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logic,  this  is  impossible.  All  that  manlj  independence 
of  our  premisses  which  occasionally  characterises  our 
conclusions  on  political  matters  would  be  gone  for  ever, 
and  “  one  intellectual  power  "  would  “  exert  an  exclusive 
rule  over  ’*  us. 

Lord  Carnarvon  did  not  content  himself  with  a 
mere  depreciation  of  social  and  political  science,  but 
attempted  to  point  out  its  shortcomings.  It  is,  he 
thinks,  “  devoid  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.**  This 
is  quite  true,  and  a  much  wider  truth  than  stated. 
It  is  as  true  of  the  multiplication  table  as  of  scientific 
politics.  But  when  Lord  Carnarvon,  showing  a  little  of 
that  individual  freedom  which  he  despairs  of  keeping, 
argues  that  because  science  is  “  no  safeguard  or  guaran¬ 
tee  of  itself  for  tenderness  and  affection  ’*  that,  therefore, 
those  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  scientific 
spirit  trample  on  and  despise  afiection  and  tenderness 
for  their  fellow-creatures,  he  is  appealing  to  one  of  the 
most  foolish  of  prejudices  in  support  of  one  of  the  most 
disingenuous  of  arguments.  The  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  which  is  popularly  confounded  with  “  hard¬ 
ness,”  is  in  no  way  bound  up  with  want  of  sympathy  or 
kindness ;  but  people  are  so  used  to  carry  their  senti¬ 
ments  into  the  decision  of  questions  of  fact,  that  when 
they  find  any  one  does  not  do  so,  they  conclude  that  he 
is  without  feeling.  Nothing  could  be  a  clearer  proof  of 
this  than  the  instance  brought  forward  by  Lord  Carnar¬ 
von.  Mr  Mill,  he  says,  “  endeavoured  not  merely  to 
suppress  but  to  trample  down  and  to  crush  out  every¬ 
thing  approaching  to  feeling  in  his  nature.**  That  this 
should  1^  said  of  the  most  tender  of  husbands,  the 
kindest  of  friends,  the  man  whose  sympathies  were 
as  wide  as  the  animal  creation,  whose  depth  of 
feeling  was  such  that  there  was  not  a  noble  or 
a  beautiful  thing  in  nature  but  it  mirrored  itself 
on  his  heart — is  convincing  evidence  of  the  utter  blind¬ 
ness  of  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  discernment  of  sentiment 
in  others  which  takes  a  different  direction  from  his  own. 
What  Mr  Mill  did  with  unequalled  success  was  that 
which  we  have  already  indicated.  He  endeavoured, 
when  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  to  avoid 
the  bias  of  sentiment ;  but  it  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us 
that  in  this  he  was  impelled  by  a  loyalty  to  truth  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  his  conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  his  kind.  Indeed,  if  thoroughly  scientific  men 
were  as  devoid  of  feeling  as  Lord  Carnarvon  represented 
them,  his  fear  of  them  would  be  ludicrous.  They  are  a 
mere  handful  of  men.  They  have  arrayed  against  them 
the  prejudices  of  mankind,  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
classes  all  over  Europe,  and  a  powerful  and  well-paid 
ecclesiastical  organisation.  What  reason  is  there  to  bo 
in  great  dread  ’*  that  a  few  men  without  feeling  or 
devotion  will  triumph  over  such  great  odds  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  what  is  making  the  wearers  of  coronets  and 
mitres  tremble  is,  not  the  absence  of  religious  feeling 
from  social  philosophy,  but  the  union  of  the  two.  Mr 
Mill  has  done  more  thRn  any  one  in  modern  times  to 
effect  that  union.  It  shines  through  his  works  on  even 
the  most  abstract  of  subjects  as  a  halo,  and  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  our  country  are 
to  be  found  the  sentiments  which  he  did  so  much  to 
rouse  and  to  direct.  Hence  these  tears. 

J.  H.  L. 

i 

THE  PAPAL  LETTER  AND  THE  FALK  LAWS. 

Cardinal^  Manning  has  again  written  to  the  Times 
on  the  subject  of  Church  and  State  in  Germany.  Once 
V  persuade  Liberals  that  the  cause  of  the 

Catholics  IS  their  cause;  much  as  in  the  fable  the 
wolves  made  the  sheep  believe  that  it  was  the  doo-s  who 
were  the  source  of  all  the  mischief,  and  that  if  th^r  were 
on  y  got  nd  of  there  would  be  peace  between  the  ovine 
and  lupine  families.  The  Cardinal  and  his  co-religion- 
ists  abroad  declare  that  they  are  contending  for  the 
nghts  of  the  people  against  the  grasping  ambition  of  the 
Crown;  and  that,  if  ever  they  have  refused  to  obey  the 
law^  it  IS  because  such  laws  cannot  possibly  bo  obeyed 
by  Catholics.  The  spirit  of  these  laws  is  that  which 
animated  the  legislators  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in 


declining  to  obey  them.  Catholics  are  “  simply  refusing’a 
Protestant  reformation.**  While  his  disciples  are  thus 
protesting,  the  Pope  adds  his  voice  to  the  general 
clamour.  On  the  21st  of  last  month  he  put  forth  an 
Encyclical  letter,  in  which  ho  utters  a  jeremiad  over 
the  hardships  to  which  he  and  his  followers  are  subjected. 
He  begins  by  wailing  bitterly  about  the  “  many  grievous 
and  bitter  sufferings’*  by  which  he  delcaros  himself 
almost  overwhelmed.  Ecclesiastical  reform  as  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  furnish  the 
grievances  of  the  former  part  of  the  letter.  But  it  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose  to  notice  the  complaints 
which  he,  like  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  German 
Bishops,  makes  of  the  line  taken  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government.  He  complains  that  they  have 
“  subjected  to  the  civil  power,  by  cruel  and  unjust 
legislation,  altogether  alien  to  their  former  conduct, 
the  entire  instruction  and  education  of  the  clergy,  in 
such  manner  that  it  belongs  to  the  said  power  to  inquire 
into  and  decide  in  what  manner  Church  Students 
are  to  be  taught  and  trained  to  the  Sacerdotal 
and  pastoral  life ;  and,  proceeding  further,  it  gives  to 
the  same  power  the  right  of  examining  and  judging  in 
respect  to  collating  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices  and  bene¬ 
fices,  and  even  of  depriving  sacred  pastors  of  office  and  of 
benefice.  Moreover,  in  order  to  subvert  more  speedily  and 
completely  tho  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Church, 
....  many  obstacles  are  interposed  by  the  same  laws 
to  hinder  the  Bishops  in  providing  with  timely  measures 
by  canonical  censures  and  pains  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  for  the  soundness  of  doctrine  in  Church  schools, 
or  for  the  obedience  due  to  them  from  the  Clergy.” 
Finally,  the  Holy  Father  complains  of  the  erection  of  a 
royal  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Old  Catholics 
in  especial  raise  the  Papal  wrath,  and  the  exalted  writer 
uses  the  strongest  language  in  speaking  of  them.  His 
Holiness  says  what  he  has  to  say  at  great  length,  and 
intersperses  his  matter  with  quotations  from  the  Fathers. 
But  the  sum  of  his  complaint  against  Germany  is  that 
the  clergy  are  not  allowed  to  have  the  exclusive  educa¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  Orders;  that  their  power  of 
excommunication  is  limited  by  the  civil  authority,  and 
that  Df  appointment  to  benefices  must  to  some  extent  be 
shared  with  the  same ;  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  causes 
must  be  tried  by  a  secular  German  tribunal  in  the  final 
resort.  In  obedience  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Papal  letter,  Herr  Reichensperger,  a  member  of  tho 
Ultramontane  Centrum^  brought  before  the  House  on  the 
10th  a  motion  pledging  it  to  return  to  the  old  principles 
which  it  had  abandoned.  The  answer  to  this  was  two¬ 
fold.  First,  the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  Civil 
Marriage  Bill ;  and,  secondly,  the  rejection  of  the  motion 
by  a  majority  of  3  to  1.  In  order  to  explain  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  that  which  we  describe  as  the  first  answer, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  how  these  Falk  Laws, 
which  are  so  obnoxious  to  the  Pope  and  his  Bishops, 
are  regarded  by  Liberal  Germans.  We  shall  be  very 
far  from  the  truth  if  we  suppose  that  Prussia, 
which  was  lately  governed  in  so  absolute  a  manner, 
has  changed  so  suddenly  that  Conservatism  is  extinct, 
and  Officialism  subdued.  The  habits  of  generations  are 
not  to  be  removed  in  a  year  or  two :  and  there  are  plenty 
of  persons  in  more  or  less  authority  who  are  only  too 
much  delighted  when  they  can  hinder  or  prevent  the 
course  of  Liberal  reform.  Even  now  the  Government, 
to  whom  the  support  of  the  Liberals  is  as  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils,  are  offending  their  best  allies  by  adhering 
to  obnoxious  newspaper  stamp  duties,  and  by  punishing 
papers  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  for  the  publication  of 
the  Papal  Encyclical.  Yet,  with  whatever  shortcomings, 
the  Government  is  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  Liberals  to  be 
progressive,  and  is  supported  accordingly.  But  the  Falk 
Laws,  which  wore  promulgated  last  May,  were  in  tho 
nature  of  a  compromise.  The  Minister  would  probably 
say  that  he  did,  not  what  he  would,  but  what  he  could. 
What  he  did,  however,  was  insufficient  to  disarm  those 
who  are  really  disloyal  to  the  State,  while,  in  some  cases, 
it  inflicts  grievous  trouble  upon  innocent  persons.  In 
many  instances  the  clergy  are  or  will  be  deprived  of  all 
legal  support  and  authority  in  consequence  of  their 
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refusal  to  obey  the  law.  So  far  as  they  themselves  are 
concerned,  we  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  this.  If  they 
would  receive  the  beneEts  of  connection  with  the  State, 
^ey  must  accept  the  duties  which  it  brings  with  it. 
But  as  regards  their  flocks  the  hardship  is  great.  The 
clergyman  is  practically  suspended,  and  they  have  no 
means  of  getting  another.  Thus  legal  marriage  becomes 
impossible  ;  for  that  must  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman ; 
and  the  only  clergyman  in  the  place  is  legally  incapaci¬ 
tated  from  the  celebration  of  marriage.  This  is  actually 
the  case,  and  illegal  marriages  have  been  contracted  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  Liberals  blame  Government 
for  not  having  introduced  the  remedy  together  with  the 
law  that  has  caused  the  trouble  j  and  because  they  did  not 
pass  a  Civil  Marriage  Law,  together  with  those  Bills 
which  a  section  of  the  clergy  refuse  to  obey.  Other  sug¬ 
gestions  are  also  made,  most  of  which  will  probably  be 
carried  into  effect  before  long.  But  great  difficulties 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  these  reforms.  The  relation 
between  Church  and  State  has  hitherto  been  much 
closer  in  Prussia  than  in  England.  To  the  priests  have 
been  entrusted  powers  and  rights  much  in  excess  of 
those  of  our  established  clergy.  Evangelical  pastors 
were  nearly  as  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  secular 
power  as  the  Catholics  were.  Persons  in  very  high 
places,  including  it  is  said  the  Emperor  himself,  enter¬ 
tained  very  strong  objections  to  the  proposed  reform  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Obligatory  Civil  Marriage 
Bill  would  have  been  carried  at  present  had  not  the  ag¬ 
gressive  line  taken  by  the  IJltraraontanes  compelled  their 
opponents  to  act  together ;  and  the  reactionary  motion 
ot  the  Centre  was  replied  to  with  “  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.”  A  complete  rupture 
between  the  two  parties  seems  imminent.  Archbishop 
Ledochovski  entirely  declines  t©  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  State.  He  declares  that  they  may 
pronounce  him  deprived  of  his  office,  but  that  he  will 
hold  it  none  the  less ;  and  that  even  if  he  be  banished 
or  imprisoned,  the  faithful  will  recognise  no  other 
spiritual  chief  than  him.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  position  is  a  very  serious  one.  And,  though  we 
do  not  hold  with  the  Times  that  the  State  party  are 
likely  to  fail  in  their  attempt,  yet  we  think  that  they  j 
can  only  succeed  by  calling  forth  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  all  Liberals  by  large  and  well-considered  reforms. 
Compromise  has  become  impossible ;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Church  or  State  is  to  bo  the  master.  The 
Cologne  Gazette  suggests  a  sort  of  partial  disendowment, 
by  allowing  recusant  priests  to  perform  all  spiritual 
functions,  just  as  if  they  were  Dissenters,  but  cutting 
them  adrift  from  any  recognised  State  position.  As  a 
temporary  measure  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
would  be  a  good  one ;  but  we  fancy  that  most  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  time  for  complete  Church  disestablish¬ 
ment  in  Germany  is  not  yet  come.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  however,  how  far  the  violent  action  of  the  extreme 
clerical  party  may  hurry  on  matters  both  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  M. 

THE  COMMON  GOOD  AND  THE  INCLOSURE 
OF  COMMONS. 

The  primary  object  of  the  many  thousands  of  Inclosuro 
Acts  that  have  become  law  since  the  year  1710  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  “the  public  good” — the  advantage  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  many.  The  preamble  of  these  Acts  usually 
runs  in  the  following  or  a  similar  form  : — “  Whereas  a 
general  division  and  allotment  of  the  several  open  and 
common  fields,  common  meadows,  commons  and  w’aste 

grounds  within  the  parish  of  - will  be  of  manifest 

advantage  to  all  the  parties  interested  therein,  and  will 
tend  not  only  to  the  private  emolument  of  each  of  the 
parties,  but  also  more  especially  to  the  public  good :  may 
it,  therefore,  please,”  <fec.  &c.  The  sad  and  humiliating  tale 
of  the  way  in  which  the  wantonly  selfish  class-legislation 
of  a  class-made  Parliament  continued,  year  after  year,  to 
use  these  Acts  for  the  extinction  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
freeholders,  the  small  tenants,  and  the  peasantry  at 
large,  has  been  often  told  and  commented  upon  in  these 
columns ;  but  one  particularly  gross  feature  of  the  evasion 


of  the  professed  spirit  of  these  Acts  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  or  reaped  the  exposure  it  so  richly 
merits.  The  only  way  in  which  these  inclosures  could 
be  said  to  be  of  general  advantage  to  the  whole  public 
was  in  the  making  of  more  land  available  for  the  plough, 
and  thus  increasing  our  homo  food-supply.  But  it  should 
^  borne  in  mind  that  the  immediate  result  of  inclosurc, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  was  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  live  stock  in  the  district  affected,  and  it,  therefore,  re¬ 
quired  extra  energy  on  the  part  of  those  persons  into 
whose  hands  the  inclosed  lots  fell,  so  to  cultivate  them 
as  to  counterbalance  the  evil  of  the  diminution  or  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle  of  the  old  commoners.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  in  a  largo  number  of  cases,  probably  in  a 
considerable  majority,  the  superior  form  of  cultivation 
that  followed  the  inclosures  has,  in  the  course  of  years, 
produced  a  far  better  grain  and  root  crop  than  could  have 
been  developed  under  the  old  system ;  but  this  should  not 
.blind  our  eyes  to  the  not  unfrequent  cases  in  which  the 
lords  of  the  manor  or  neighbouring  landed  proprietors 
have  obtained  or  consented  to  the  inclosure  of  com- 
I  mons,  apparently  without  any  intention  of  cftnplying 
with  the  obvious  requirements  and  expectations  of  the 
Act,  but  with  the  object  of  simply  using  its  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  increased  privacy  and  greater  facilities 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  “  sporting  ”  inclinations. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  Exeter  Hall,  Captain 
Maxse  pointed  out  a  modified  instance  of  the  evils  we 
are  now  exposing.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  Titchfield 
Common,  in  Hampshire.  The  inclosuro  of  this  common 
was  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  was  far  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  rights  of 'the  small  freeholders  and  com¬ 
moners  than  was  usually  the  case.  Nino  hundred 
of  its  acres  were  parcelled  out  in  twenty-two  allot¬ 
ments  to  large  landowners,  and  two  hundred  acres  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  plots  to  small  cultivators. 
Seven  years  after  this  inclosure  was  made  it  was  found 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  nine  hundred  acres  still 
remained  waste,  whilst  all  but  eight  acres  of  the  two 
hundred  was  under  cultivation.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
large  landowners  only  too  often  avail  themselves  of  these 
Inclosuro  Acts  for  their  own  sel^h  purposes,  but  throw 
to  the  winds  any  idea  of  canying  them  out  for  the 
“public  good.”  This  case  of  Titchfield  Common  is  bad 
enough ;  but  far  more  flagrant  cases,  in  which  large 
landed  proprietors  have  failed  to  do  their  duty,  and  have 
evaded  the  very  spirit  of  the  Inclosure  Acts,  can  bo  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Norfolk  and 
Dorsetshire.  Instances  could  bo  quoted  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  are  still  kept  as  barren  wastes,  or  as  more 
breeding-grounds  for  rabbits,  though  Parliament  legis¬ 
lated,  at  much  expense,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  the 
cultivation  of  these  acres  twenty,  thirty,  ay,  and  forty 
years  ago!  These  lords  of  the  manor  accepted  with 
eagerness  Acts  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  fence 
round  the  clumps  of  fern  and  furze  that  had  previously 
afforded  fuel,  free  of  all  charge,  to  the  poor  cottagers 
of  the  district ;  yet,  instead  of  making  them  fertile  and 
productive  of  food  and  employment,  they  have  but  con¬ 
verted  them  into  nurseries  of  legal  crime. 

Society,  and  not  the  individual  landowner,  was  the 
original  owner  of  the  land,  and  every  license  to  inclose 
has  been  a  distinct  surrender  by  society  of  its  rights. 
It  was  only  natural  that,  in  a  Legislature  composed  in 
the  main  of  lords  of  the  manor,  every  pressure  should 
bo  brought  to  bear  to  make  society  renounce  its  rights 
in  favour  of  the  lords  of  the  manor ;  but  the  Legislature, 
from  the  statute  of  Merton  down  to  the  amended  Acts  of 
1845,  has  always,  for  decency’s  sake,  endeavoured  to 
show  that  these  inclosures  of  commons  were  for  the 
common  good.  But  if  society  is  forced  to  give  up  its 
rights  without  the  compensation  of  an  increased  food- 
supply,  then  the  action  of  these  law-making  landowners 
can  only  be  regarded  as  legalised  robbery.  ^  Surely  even 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  little  as  it  reflects  the 
now  rapid  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the  land  question, 
might  see  that  the  obvious  intention  of  its  Acts  shonld 
bo  properly  carried  out,  and  pass  a  short  measure  for 
insisting  on  the  immediate^cultivation  of  all  lands  that 
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have  been  fenced  in  under  the  plea  of  common  good.” 
We  are  quite  aware  that  this  would  only  touch  the  mere 
fringe  of  the  question,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
moribund  Parliament  putting  its  shoulder  to  so  vast  and 
complex  a  subject  as  the  utilisation  of  our  waste  lands; 
but  such  action  as  that  which  we  have  indicated  would  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Parliament  would  be  merely 
dealing  with  offenders  against  the  tenor  of  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  its  predecessors,  and  would  leave  to  its  successor 
the  laborious  task  of  legislating  on  the  wider  subject. 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  wastes  that 
are  still  unenclosed,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  property 
of  society  at  large,  and  those  much  smaller  but  yet 
important  tracts  of  land  which,  though  fenced  in  under 
the  pretext  of  cultivation,  remain  ignorant  of  the  plough. 
It  w'ould  be  well  if  the  present  Parliament  could  com¬ 
plete  its  work  by  seeing  to  the  eflScient  carrying  out  of 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  old  Inclosure  Acts,  for  it 
■would  thus  leave  the  field  clearer  for  the  operations  of 
a  new  Parliament — a  Parliament  dependent,  we  hope, 
on  the  suffrages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  not  only 
on  those  of  the  farmer  and  the  squire,  and,  therefore, 
likely  to  regard  any  future  policy  of  inclosure  in  a  spirit 
of  greater  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  at 
large. 

If  ever  we  get  a  Government  really  reflective  of  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  we 
may  bo  assured  that  it  will  possess  sufficient  strength  to 
insist  on  the  selfish  landowner  producing  food  and  not 
vermin  from  the  lands  that  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  nation. 
Land  is  even  now  taken,  without  any  other  protest 
but  an  individual  grumble,  for  road  and  railway  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  providing  school  sites,  whether  such  a  use 
of  it  has  the  approval  of  the  owner  or  not ;  and  surely 
this  principle  should  be  extended  a  little  further,  and  the 
powder  of  the  State  should  be  exercised  to  insist  upon 
due  cultivation.  On  what  plea  does  a  railway  make  its 
way  through  the  private  grounds  of  the  most  purse- 
proud  landowner?  On  the  plea  that  the  common  good 
requires  this  sacrifice  of  his  individual  rights ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  the  common  good  now  loudly  cries  for  a 
further  development  of  our  homo  resources.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  to  attribute  our  rapidly-increasing  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign  food-supplies  to  our  equally  rapid 
increase  of  population;  but  the  highest  agricultural 
authorities  tell  us  that  “  our  corn  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  is  not  even  sustaining  its  normal  yield,  j 
far  less  keeping  pace  wdth  the  increase  of  population.” 
Here  are  a  few  figures  that  merit  most  earnest  attention.  In 
the  financial  year  1872-3,  no  less  than  12,634,423  quarters 
of  wheat  w’ere  imported,  being  2,088,807  more  than  the 
requirements  of  the  previous  year.  We  also  imported 
22,750,000Z."worth  of  potatoes  (being  2,200,000/.  worth 
more  than  in  1871-2);  13,000,000/.  worth  of  other  vege¬ 
tables  ;  21,000,000/.  worth  of  animal  food;  and  5,500,000/. 
of  live  animals ;  in  all,  over  80,000,000/.  worth  of  food  for 
home  consumption.  Only  four  years  ago  half  these  im¬ 
portations  supplied  our  wants.  The  price  of  almost 
every  article  of  food  continues  steadily  to  rise,  and  must 
continue  to  rise,  so  long  as  the  expense  of  transport  has 
to  be  added  to  the  primary  cost  oftho  food  itself ;  and  yet 
there  is  the  most  abundant  capacity  in  our  soil  to  pro¬ 
duce  every  loaf  that  we  require.  At  least  8,000,000  unen¬ 
closed  acres  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  now  kept  waste 
by  a  handful  of  landowners,  are  fit  for  the  plough.  This 
is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  must  be  left  to  a  re¬ 
invigorated  Legislature ;  but  surely  there  is  energy 
enough  to  deal  •with  the  enclosed  wastes  without  further 
<lelay.  J.  C.  C. 


confession  and  absolution,”  and  they  are  eager  to  inform 
the  world  as  to  the  real  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  subject.  Forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
blood  of  Christ  having  been  promised  to  all  who  turn 
to  Him  with  true  sorrow,”  and  the  Church  of  England 
having  received  “  as  part  of  her  Catholic  heritage  ” 
authority  to  remit  the  sins  of  the  penitent,  our  High 
Church  teachers  cannot  doubt  that  though  confession  to 
a  priest  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  forgiveness, 
it  is  yet  very  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  sinners  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  placed 
within  their  reach.  Christ  is  such  a  long  way  off,  and 
the  petitioners  who  address  themselves  to  him  are  so 
many,  that  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  he  can 
always  have  a  ready  ear  for  those  who  come  to  him, 
especially  when,  as  we  are  informed  on  the  indisputable 
authority  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  has 
deputed  the  absolution  of  sins,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to 
!  his  vicegerents  on  earth.  It  is  Christ,  technically,  who 
forgives  sins,  but  “  the  priest,  acting  by  a  delegated 
authority  and  as  an  instrument,  conveys  the  absolving 
grace ;  ”  and  therefore  clearly  the  priest  is  the  proper 
person  to  whom  confession  should  be  made.  That 
epitome  of  the  Ritualists’  argument  is  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  the  English  Prayer  Book,  without 
distinctly  appointing  confession  as  a  necessary  rite, 
merely  countenances  it  at  the  period  of  baptism,  and  on 
other  occasions  “  for  the  relief  of  consciences.”  But, 
for  all  this,  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Dr  Pusey’s  pai-ty 
is  fairly  sanctioned  by  the  rubric,  and  is  abundantly  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  authorities,  and  they  are  quite  justified 
in  putting  forward  their  protest  against  the  teaching  of 
the  Evangelical  majority  in  the  Church.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  the  Times  and  other  champions  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  as  a  State  machinery,  should  hear  it 
“  with  pain,”  and  we  certainly  object  as  strongly  as  any 
one  can  do  to  the  monstrous  aiTogance  of  priestcraft  con¬ 
tained  and  implied  in  the  protest ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that,  if  the  Church  of  England  is  right,  the 
Ritualists  are  right,  and  that,  whether  the  Evangelicals  or 
the  Ritualists  have  the  true  doctrine  and  practice  of 
Christianity,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  is  a 
very  desirable  occurrence,  and  one  that  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  This  is  not  an  unwelcome  inference  for  such 
outsiders  as  ourselves. 

Dr  Pusey  and  his  friends  deserve  to  be  thanked  for 
w'orking  out  in  such  logical  completeness  the  sacerdotal 
theory  that  is  ignored  or  concealed  by  their  opponents 
in  the  Church.  Their  position,  in  the  religious  world  of 
England,  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  Extreme 
Right  in  the  political  w’orld  of  France.  They  still  hold 
to  a  hierarchical  tradition  for  which  the  \vorld  had 
grown  too  old  some  centuries  ago,  and  which  it  is  now 
utterly  impossible  to  revive  without  immense  injury  to 
the  whole  of  society.  But  in  their  own  way  they  are 
honest  in  their  theories,  and  they  can  quote  authorities 
that  ought  to  convince  all  who  allow  precedents  to  guide 
them.  The  English  Church  w’as  planned  with  much 
Jesuitry,  it  is  true,  for  Puritans  had  to  be  humoured  as 
well  as  Catholics,  in  order  to  reconstruct  in  this  country 
as  much  of  the  Papacy  as  could  be  tolerated  by  the 
people, — with  this  grand  difference,  that  the  King  of 
England,  not  the  Monarch  of  Rome,  was  to  be  the  Pope. 
The  growing  strength  of  Puritanism  hindered  these 
plans  and  caused  the  Church  to  become  nearly  as  uu- 
sacerdotal  as  any  of  the  dissenting  bodies  could  be. 
But  now  Puritanism,  happily,  is  beginning  to  die  out, 
and  one  consequence,  not  in  itself  a  desirable  conse¬ 
quence,  is  that  the  Puseyites  and  their  later  ramifi¬ 
cations  have  gained  strength,  and  that  bolder  and 
bolder  efforts  are  being  made  to,  as  it  is  termed, 
Romanise  the  Church.  The  theatrical  mummeries  have 
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They  may  confess  having  exhausted  his  resources,  that  he  signed  this 
^em  sins  to  Christ;  but  Christ  will  probably  pay  no  capitulation  at  the  head  of  bis  army  and  in  themen  field 
Mea  to  such  di^  and  informal  communications,  and  that  he  thus  delivered  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
*1'%  “ore  likely  to  be  attended  men  into  captivity,  and  that  he  failed  to  do  what  was 

It  they  pass  through  the  regular  channels.  In  any  prescribed  by  his  honour  and  his  duty,  cannot,  in  the 
case,  proper  torpveness  for  these  sins  cannot  be  expected  eyes  of  Frenchmen  at  least,  admit  of  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
save  rom  the  “PS  oj  the  priests.  In  this  way  a  very  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  English  or  a  German 
^  imp  e  bat  veiy  horrible  network  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  general  gailty  of  such  beinoas  treachery,  or  even,  admit* 
18  woven,  and  the  poor  flies  of  lay  Christians  are  left  ting  the  excuse  of  his  apologists,  of  such  despicable 
altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  merciless  pnests.  That  incapacity;  but  it  would  be  still  more -impossible  to 
IS  the  outeome  of  all  religions  systems.  However  pure  imagine  that  such  a  man  would  be  suffered  to  exist, 
may  be  them  origin,  they  become  mere  instruments  for  The  apologists  of  Bazaine  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
the  aggrandising  of  priests ;  and  the  Ritualists  are  only  who  justify  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  his  faithfulness 
tryuig  to  make  of  the  Church  what  its  shrewdest  to  the  Empire.  He  refused  to  obey  the  Government  of 
lea^rs  always  intended  that  it  should  be.  the  National  Defence ;  and  we  are  told  that  as  a  partisan 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  the  English  people  will  not  of  Napoleon  he  was  at  liberty  to  refuse.  He  treated 
tolerate  this  proposal.  They  may  play  with  it  for  a  with  the  Germans  for  a  restoration  of  the  fallen  dynasty, 
little  while,  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  its  real  charac-  and  we  are  told  that  be  did  it  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Ho 
^r  should  be  understood  for  it  to  be  overturned,  and  the  struck  no  blow  for  the  salvation  of  France ;  and  we 
Ritualists  are  materially  helping  to  bring  about  that  are  told  that  ho  had  a  right  to  reserve  himself  for 
good  end.  Just  as  the  Bourbonist  plotters  at  Versailles  the  maintenance  of  the  Emperor’s  cause.  Common 
are  helping  to  turn  France  into  a  nation  of  Re'publicans,  sense  is  revolted  by  these  petty  excuses.  Morality  is 
^  the  Puseyites  and  their  allies  are  helping  to  turn  outraged  by  the  doctrine  that  a  soldier,  in  the  face  of  the 
England  into  a  nation  of  Freethinkers.  That  state  of  enemy,  tuiming  a  deaf  ear  to  the  adjurations  of  his 
things  cannot,  of  course,  be  brought  about  very  rapidly,  country,  is  justified  in  carrying  on  a  miserable  intrigue 
but  that  it  is  coming  with  unlooked-for  rapidity  is  to  secure  the  restoration  of  a  disgraced  monarch.  That 
tolerably  clear,  and  we  can  hardly  wish  for  a  better  such  a  theory  should  be  gravely  thrust  forward  by 
auxiliary  to  the  Radical  school  in  religion  than  the  English  Conservative  papers,  mainly  because  Bazaine 
Ritualistic  party.  A  few  more  such  documents  as  that  was  a  Bonapartist,  and  the  Government  which  he  ignored 
on  confession  and  absolution  which  has  just  been  put  was  Republican,  is  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  our  public 
forward  will  work  wonders  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  press.  But  to  assert  that  the  fifty  days’  trial  was  con- 
public  to  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  priestcraft,  and  ducted  with  partiality,  that  the  judges  were  prejudiced, 
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that  is  the  great  thing  to  be  done  just  now. 

H.  R.  F.  B. 


and  that  the  sentence  was  dictated  by  political  hatred 
and  exacted  by  national  vanity,  is  not  simply  outrageous 
and  immoral ;  it  is  absurd.  The  Government  which  has 
suffered  the  trial  to  proceed  is  more  Conservative  than 
BAZAINE.  the  Empire  itself.  The  President  of  the  Court,  who 

The  miserable  old  man  who  on  Wednesday  last  was  agreed  in  the  unanimous  verdict,  has  royal  blood  in  his 
sentenced  to  death  with  military  degradation  must  veins,  and  stands  as  far  above  suspicion  of  unworthy 
spend  what  remainder  of  life  may  be  granted  to  him  in  r^otives  as  any  other  man  in  France.  If  Gambetta  had 
the  bitterness  of  unavailing  remorse.  What  a  terrible  ^en  in  the  place  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  there  might 
prospect  lies  before  him,  containing  as  it  does  no  terror  possibly  have  been  reason  in  the  declamations  of  our 
more  difficult  to  face  than  the  unceasing  activity  of  ^^**7  contemporaries.  But  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
thought  which  will  chain  him  for  ever  to  the  conscious-  current  of  French  opinion  who  suppose  that  the 
ness  of  his  crime  !  A  moment  may  come  when,  cheated  **®®olt  of  the  Versailles  Court-Martial  has  been  influenced 
by  fancy  into  a  recollection  of  his  earlier  self,  he  will  be  ^7  »  political  hostility  towards  the  culprit.  The  most 
once  more  the  favourite  general  of  an  Emperor,  the  extreme  French  Conservatives  are  patriotic  enough  to 
hero  of  Algeria,  the  leader  of  the  Mexican  army,  the  own  that,  when  the  fate  of  the  entire  nation  hung  in  the 
lion  of  Parisian  drawing-rooms ;  his  breast  decorated  balance,  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  Bazaine  to 
with  the  object  of  every  Frenchman’s  ambition — a  star  recognise  the  de  facto  Government,  and  postpone  every 
inscribed  with  the  sacred  names  of  “Honour”  and  o^^er  consideration  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
“  Country.”  He  will  walk  once  more  in  the  gardens  of  country. 

the  Tuileries,  or  be  driven  down  the  broad  boulevards  of  The  effect  of  the  sentence  on  the  discipline  of  the  army 
his  beloved  Paris,  envied  by  brave  men  and  flattered  by  cannot  but  be  salutary ;  and  although  of  course  the 
beautiful  women,  inhaling  with  the  soul  of  a  demigod  Marshal  will  not  be  shot,  and  may  even  escape  with  less 
the  whispered  adulation  of  the  mob.  Hardly  will  the  than  his  deserts,  either  through  the  clemency  of  the  very 
vision  have  impressed  itself  on  his  brain,  when  a  man  whom  he  deserted  at  Sedan  or  through  some  future 
swift-returning  horror  will  surge  back  upon  him,  and  evolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  yet  on  the  whole 
he  will  sit  in  his  prison  cell,  robbed  of  all  hope  or  the  trial  has  ended  satisfactorily.  The  judges  could  do 
peace  or  honour,  robbed  of  the  star  which  had  ranked  no  less  than  condemn  their  prisoner  to  death.  The 
him  amongst  the  noblest  of  his  countrymen,  stript  of  people  could  do  no  less  than  rejoice  at  the  verdict, 
his  uniform,  the  by-word  and  detestation  of  France.  Marshal  MacMahon  could  do  no  less  than  commute  the 
Ho  will  not  dare  to  plead  that  he  suffers  for  other  men’s  sentence.  But  we  would  not  offer  a  word  of  excuse  for 
sins.  The  hollow  boast  which  on  Wednesday  night  he  the  disgusting  exhibition  of  “  enthusiasm  ”  with  which 
added  to  the  declamations  of  his  advocate  will  hence-  the  mob  in  many  places  received  the  news  that  the 
forth  die  upon  his  lips.  When  bethinks  of  Napoleon  unhappy  man  was  doomed  to  die.  Shame  on  meir  own 
and  MacMahon  desperately  straggling  at  Sedan ;  when  account  might  have  sealed  lips  which  pity  for  ^'chm 
he  remembers  how  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  for  could  not  close.  This  was  the  hero  whom  they  had  feted 
a  last  gallant  effort,  and  even  the  Republican  Gambetta  and  lionised  and  extolled,  calling  him  the  glorjr^ot  the 
SDoke  of  him  as  “  our  glorious  Bazaine when  he  recalls  Imperial  army  and  the  conqueror  of  the  foes  of  J?  ranee, 
to  mind  how  the  hopes  of  the  entire  nation  were  centred  Now,  with  a  thirst  for  blood  which  not  even  ^e  slaughter 
in  him  ;  when  he  looks  back  upon  heroic  Paris,  held  like  of  the  Communists  has  sated,  the 
him  in  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  and,  unlike  him,  disdaining  their  tonlevards  with  ones  of  A 

theenemv’s  forhearance;  and  when  he  thinks  how  his  mad  with  rage  at  the  very  notion  of  mercy.  1  fie  proanct 
Z^spent  ttween’the  2nd  of  September  and  the  of  eighteen  years  of  Imperial^  “ 

28th  of  October,  in  that  “  terrible  year"  of  disaster;-  to  warn  those  who  are  and 

he  will  not  dare  to  repeat  that  he  had  never  betrayed  ^anyj^^^dre  jf 

BeyonYaU  qnestion  the  sentence  on  Marshal  Bazaine  efiTectel  The  mere  worship  of  snccess  ^ 

is  5t  to  the  enemy  withont  the  world  over ;  but  in  no  country  does  it  wear  such  an 
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aspect  as  in  France,  where  the  slightest  reverse  scored 
the  most  popular  soldier  or  statesman  is  sufficient  to 
forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  multitude.  The  old  Roman 
tribunes  might  have  preached  themselves  hoarse  to  a 
mob  of  fickle  Parisians.  H.  W, 


OF  THE  ASPECTS  OF  CRITICISM. 

The  critic  who  takes  upon  himself  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  another  man’s  work  finds  himself  confronted,  at  the 
very  outset,  with  three  distinct  personalities,  to  each  of 
whom  he  owes  a  duty,  and  from  each  of  whom  he 
may  derive  an  aid.  These  are,  first,  himself;  second, 
the  producer  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  criticism ;  third,  the  person  to  whom  the 
criticism  is  addressed.  With  rega^  to  the  second  of 
these,  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  individuality  of  the 
producer  should  be  merged  in  the  work  which  he  has 
produced.  Between  criticising  the  person  and  criticising 
the  thing  there  is  room  for  every  variety  of  treatment ; 
but,  setting  aside  mere  personal  criticism  as  a  speciality, 
we  may  say  that  the  consideration  of  the  producer 
should  be  made  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  work.  The  real  interest  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  is  centred  in  things  rather  than  in  men — in  creations 
rather  than  in  creators.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
due  mainly  to  a  curiosity  which  is  not  of  a  wholesome 
kind,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  slavishly  encouraged. 
Although  it  would  be  impossible  that  we  should  alto¬ 
gether  ignore  the  personal  character  and  peculiarities  of 
our  authors,  musicians,  artists,  and  the  like,  still  it  is 
with  what  they  do,  and  not  with  what  they  are,  that  the 
business  of  the  critic  lies.  The  literary  vivisection  which 
employs  itself  about  a  writer’s  personal  habits  and 
appearance,  which  chronicles  his  daily  occupations  and 
amusements,  and  proclaims  the  method  by  which  he 
earns  his  living,  is  doubtless  interesting  to  many  of 
those  for  whose  delectation  it  is  provided ;  but  it  is  for¬ 
tunately  confined,  by  the  discrimination  of  the  public, 
to  one  or  two  of  the  comic  prints,  and  to  the  “  London 
Letters  ”  of  a  few  provincial  papers.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  critic  who  regulates  bis  style  after  the 
canons  of  justice  and  good  taste,  to  observe  the  three 
principles  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which 
may  be  more  distinctly  propounded  in  the  following 
rules.  First,  the  critic  must  speak  bis  own  mind,  truth¬ 
fully  and  boldly,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  an 
important  duty,  and  guided  by  the  recognition  of  a  high 
moral  aim.  Secondly,  he  must  address  his  public  as  a 
distinct  individuality,  carefully  weighing  the  effect 
which  his  words  are  likely  to  produce,  and  never  taking 
up  his  pen  until  he  has  determined  what  this  effect  shall 
be,  and  what  words  are  best  calculated  to  produce  it. 
Thirdly,  he  must  dissect  and  discuss  the  subject  which  he 
takes  in  hand,  never  satisfied  unless  he  has  vividly  con¬ 
ceived  the  meaning  and  value  of  that  subject,  and  is 
prepared  to  record  that  meaning  and  value  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers.  Thus  equipped,  the  critic  need 
not  trouble  himself  with  the  question  whether  his  ^?ords 
are  to  consist  of  praise  or  blame,  or  whether  his  criticism 
will  please  the  authors  and  vendors  of  the  production 
which  he  describes.  At  worst,  his  critique  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  opinion  of  an  individual ;  whilst,  guided 
by  a  lofty  aim,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  inflict  unnecessary 
pain. 

The  subject  is  very  wide,  and  cannot  be  effectively 
considered  in  a  single  article.  Each  of  our  three  rules 
is  susceptible  of  almost  endless  subdivision,  and  affords 
ground  for  wide  inquiry.  Our  purpose  here  is  simply 
to  suggest,  and  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  follow  out 
such  trains  of  thought  as  may  occur  to  him.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  canons  above  laid  down  correspond 
very  closely  to  the  trilogy  of  persons”  which,  in 
grammar  and  logic,  comprise  the  whole  field  of  our 
possible  conceptions.  The  person  speaking,  the  person 
spoken  to,  and  the  thing  spoken  of,  embody  all  the 
considerations  which  can  enter  into  the  sphere  of  our 
thought ;  and  thus  the  aspects  of  criticism  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  aspects  of  thought.  All  thought 


is  criticism ;  our  simplest  conceptions  involve  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  critical  faculty.  The  just  man  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  just  critic ;  it  is  only  when  the  just  man  has 
mastered  the  art  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  words 
that  we  have  secured  a  critic  worthy  of  the  name.  If 
he  will  be  faithful  to  himself,  faithful  to  his  hearer,  and 
faithful  in  the  handling  of  his  subject,  then  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will  deserve  to  be  heard,  and  that  he 
will  be  listened  to  because  he  deserves  it. 

To  be  faithful  to  himself  implies  something  more  than 
that  he  should  observe  a  duty  and  recognise  an  aim. 
He  must  be  penetrated  by]  a  sense  of  duty  too  strong 
and  urgent  to  permit  him  ever  to  lose  sight  of  the  high 
moral  obligationa  which  are  necessary  in  the  supreme 
interests  of  humanity.  The  love  and  forbearance  which 
bind  society  together,  and  which  are  at  the  root  of  all 
social  mor^ity,  must  be  with  him  the  indispensable 
guide,  and  even  the  origin,  of  his  judgments.  To  this 
he  must  refer  every  consideration,  and  when  opposed  to 
this  he  must  reject  every  tempting  idea  and  form  of 
words  which  might  have  served  to  increase  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  his  work.  There  is  in  fact  a  Radical  criticism 
in  literature  and  art  as  well  as  in  politics ;  and  there 
would  perhaps  be  found  twenty  to  admit  the  absolute 
justice  of  the  first,  for  one  who  admits  it  of  the  last. 
The  critic  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  preacher  and 
prophet ;  and  as  all  great  preachers  and  prophets  have 
been  Radical  in  the  matter  of  morality,  so  must  all 
worthy  critics  be  Radical  in  working  down  to  the  very 
root  and  germ  of  that  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
Again,  faithfulness  to  one’s  hearer  implies  more  than  the 
critic’s  desire  to  produce  a  certain  impression  and  effect 
upon  him.  It  implies  that  the  production  of  this  im¬ 
pression — which  of  course  is  identical  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  in  the  critic’s  mind  by  his  consideration 
of  the  subject  matter — is  the  leading  cause  why  he  is 
a  critic  at  all.  It  implies  that  he  does  not  write  simply 
to  earn  notoriety,  nor  simply  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood.  His  criticism  may  make  him  both  famous  and 
rich  ;  but  if  he  be  a  genuine  and  not  a  spurious  critic^ 
he  will  only  become  rich  and  famous  by  his  criticism 
because  be  is  doing  what  is  his  duty,  and  what  he  .is 
consequently  best  fitted  to  do.  The  all-pervading  sense 
of  doty  constrains  him  here  also;  not  this  time  an 
introspective  sense,  but  one  which  stretches  its  tendrils 
to  reach  every  man,  woman,  and  child  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  relatioo.  The  presence  of  the  impression  in 
his  own  mind  is  an  imperative  reason  why,  having 
undertaken  to  write  at  all,  he  selects  this  particular 
subject  to  write  about,  and  sets  himself  to  reproduce  this 
impression.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
critic  may  not  conscientiously  limit  himself  to  the  diver¬ 
sion  or  simple  amusement  of  his  reader.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  work  he  is  criticising ; 
and  it  is  generally  open  to  him  to  choose  in  the  first 
instance  the  kind  of  work  which  will  give  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  best  critical  powers.  Herein  he  is  assisted 
by  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  or  by  his  mood  at  the 
moment  when  his  selection  is  made.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  his  faithfulness  in  handling  his  subject  begins. 
Ho  must  not  only  choose  a  subject  suited  to  his  mood, 
or  a  mood  suited  to  his  subject,  but  he  must  also 
laboriously  sustain  that  mood,  if  there  should  be  a 
danger  of  its  discontinuity.  Hence  it  is  that  critics  of 
the  lighter,  most  ephemeral,  most  superficial  kiuds  of 
works  are  usually  more  successful,  or  are  at  least  more- 
frequently  encountered,  than  critics  of  the  graver  sub¬ 
jects.  For  in  order  to  be  a  just  critic  of  the  latter  sort 
it  is  necessary  that  one  should  throw  his  whole  soul  into 
his  task,  should  put  himself  into  the  author’s  place,  and 
punctiliously  follow  up  the  lines  of  thought  over  which 
the  author  had  previously  travelled.  His  duty  to  the 
author  of  the  work  is  perhaps  lower,  but  only  just  lower, 
(if,  indeed,  it  be  in  any  manner  separable  from  them), 
than  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  bis  reader. 

What  we  have  above  written  is  chiefly  applicable  to 
literary,  artistic,  musical,  or  dramatic  criticism ;  and  of 
these,  more  particularly  to  the  former.  We  may  avail 
ourselves  of  another  occasion  to  consider  the  special 
characteristics  of  political  criticism.  L.  S* 
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prophecy  in  the  Talmnd  is  begmaing  to  be 
falfilled,  and  prayer  is  ceasing  to  be  offered. 


^  Proffer  Max  MiUler  in  Westminster  Abbey  last  since  it  was  the  ex^-;rssi;; 

W^nesday  week,  comes  an  episode  which,  though  likely  man’s  part  to  be  in  harmony  with  bis  sniroandinijs. 
to  1^  generally  noted,  m  of  great  interest  as  showing  This  desire,  though  often  mis^ided,  was  a  wise  pro«. 
that  modern  idcM  are  working  in  other  religions  bodies  sion  of  nature  for  the  cultiration  of  humanity.  But  now. 
besides  toe  B^d  Church  prty  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  although  toe  desire  after  righteousness  is  ia  strong  aii 
p  j  rostrum  of  St  ever,  to  pray  in  the  teeth  of  all  we  know  is  impossible ; 

^nl  8-ro^  (Theistio)  Chapel,  Camden-town  (where  Mr  thus  there  may  be  a  Providence  in  our  abstentira  from 
Moncure  L».  Conway  usually  discourses  on  Sunday  even-  prayer  now,  as  there  formerly  was  in  the  practice  of  it 
mgs),  WM  last  Sunday  evemng  occupied  by  the  Eev.  W.  though  we  should  not  accept  our  present  position  (any 
± .  tCeyelb  an  Independent  minister,  who  delivered  a  very  more  than  the  theological)  as  absolutely  final,  since  it  is 
interesting  and  suggestive,  but  highly  unorthodox,  sermon  impossible  for  ns  to  say  that  God  caimot  make  himself 
to  a  very  full  congregation.  Mr  Revell’s  name  is  in  the  known  to  us  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

‘  Congregational  Year-book,’  for  1873,  as  the  pastor  of  a  Mr  Revell’s  discourse,  which  was  most  attentively 
church  at  Chertsey,  Surrey,  and  we  are  informed  that  listened  to,  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  That  an  Inde- 
his  congregation  were  well  aware  of  the  position  he  occu*  pendent  minister  should  have  the  conrage  to  preach  a 
pied  last  Sunday  evening,  though  we  are  not  in  a  posi-  sermon  like  the  above  is  indeed  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
tion  to  state  whether  they  approved  of  it  or  not.  times. 

The  subject  which  Mr  Revell  chose  for  his  discourse - 

was  **  Certain  Phases  of  Prayer,  with  an  Interpretation.” 

U-.  - _ : _ l._  J.1 _ Lx  ‘x _  1  T  ..  .  1  n  TT  T>  •C'  ThT  m  x:!  TT  HT  m  Cl 


He  began  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  recent  controversy  which  was  carried  on  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  the 
strength  of  the  argument  lay  with  those  who  maintained 
that  prayer  has  no  physical  or  objective  value  at  all. 
Without  going  over  the  same  ground  again,  it  might  be 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

There  appears  now  for  the  first  time  a  strong  enough 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Virginius  will  bo  given 
up  without  any  more  bluster,  and  that  the  ”  agreement 
honourable  to  both  nations  ”  will  be  fulfilled.  At  all 
events  this  is  what  the  authorities  in  Havannah  and 


useful  to  look  at  prayer  under  some  other  aspects.  Con-  Santiago  have  undertaken — to  surrender  the  survivors 
sidered  historically,  prayer  may  be  treated  under  three  of  the  crew,  together  with  the  disputed  vessel,  on  Tues- 
heads — the  Theological,  the  Scientific,  and  the  Agnostic,  day  next.  We  have  hitherto  declined  to  take  for 
The  Theological,  which  comes  first  in  order  of  time,  granted  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  knowing  tbo 
makes  simple  faith  the  great  requisite  of  effectual  prayer,  temper  of  the  Cuban  planters  ;  and,  foolishly  or  not,  we 
and,  logically,  imposes  no  limits  ^whatever  to  its  efficacy —  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Fish  was  in  the  same  mind  with 
the  courses  of  the  seasons,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  ns.  Even  now  there  are  elements  of  discord,  one  of 
sun  may,  theoretically,  be  affected  by  the  prayer  of  faith  the  principal  of  which  is  that  the  amount  of  the  pocu- 
just  as  much  as  the  weather  and  diseases.  A  modifi-  niary  indemnity  is  yet  unsettled.  The  Virginius 


cation  of  this  view  makes  it  a  further  condition  of  the 
answering  of  prayer,  that  the  objects  asked  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Will  of  God,  and  therefore  not 
against  His  own  laws.  This  modification  leads  to  a 
division  of  the  objects  of  prayer  into  two  heads  as  re¬ 
gards  the  attainment  of  them — the  probable  and  the 


may  be  given  up  next  week ;  but  great  as  is  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Fish’s  diplomacy,  wo  shall  not  halloo  till 
we  are  out  of  the  wood.  The  only  consolation  in  im¬ 
broglios  of  this  kind  is  to  hope  that  something  good  will 
come  ont  of  them.  In  this  sense  the  Americans  may 
be  consoled  ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  can  hardly  expect 


improbable ;  under  the  former  would  come  changes  in  the  abolition  of  Cuban  slavery,  or  the  strengthening  of 
the  weather,  the  curing  of  illnesses,  <fec.,  and  in  fact  all  Senor  Castelar’s  Government.  The  danger,  however, 
things  which  appear  uncertain  in  their  sequence ;  while  up  to  last  Wednesday  consisted  in  the  possibility  of  tbo 
under  the  latter  head  would  fall  all  such  events  as  are  Cubans  refusing  to  obey  the  Madrid  Government ;  but 
seen  to  be  governed  by  direct  laws,  as  the  seasons,  <fcc.  this  danger  is  completely  dissipated  by  Jovellar’s  pro- 
Hence,  as  5le  domain  of  Law  is  every  year  found  to  clamation. 
be  wider  and  wider,  the  operation  of  prayer  becomes  ■  '  "  ■ 

proportionably  narrower,  and  thus  the  amount  of  be¬ 
lief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  at  any  given  period  is  in  The  condemnation  of  Bazaine,  to  which  wo  havo  re¬ 
fact  the  measure  of  popular  ignorance.  ferred  elsewhere,  brings  to  an  end  a  cause  celebre  in 

The  second  phase  of  prayer  is  the  Scientific,  which  which  Frenchmen  of  every  class  and  shade  of  politics 
considers  that  no  physical  alteration  whatever  is  brought  have  long  taken  an  absorbing  interest.  We  can  see  but 
about  by  prayer,  God’s  will  being  unalterable,  though,  slight  foundation  for  asserting  that  the  trial  has  been  a 
subjectively  considered,  prayer  may  often  bo  an  advan-  mere  political  job,  the  result  of  a  compact  between  Gam- 
tage  to  the  offerer.  Mr  Revell  said  that  the  strongest  betta  and  Thiers,  and  subsequently  between  Thiers  and 
argument  against  prayer  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  fact  MacMahon.  We  see  it  reported  from  Berlin  that  the 
that  God  does  not  heed  it.  On  purely  scientific  suspicion  is  prevalent  there  ;  but,  as  we  read  in  the  same 
grounds  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  deny  its  efficacy ;  despatch  that  very  little  pity  is  felt  for  Bazaine,”  it  is 
thus  when,  for  example,  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  of  hard  to  say  why,  if  the  General  deserves  no  pity,  his 
nature  is  asserted  as  an  argument  against  prayer,  it  may  trial  should  be  considered  as  a  political  job.  It  iri  a 
be  answered  that  we  do  not  know  enough  to  be  able  to  stran^  coincidence  that  calls  upon  the  hero  of  Sedan  to 
assert  their  absolute  inviolability,  though  experience,  so  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  towards  the  man  who 
far  as  it  goes,  certainly  bears  out  that  view.  Then,  too,  so  cruelly  deserted  him ;  alm^t  as  strange  as  the  coin- 
the  argument  against  prayer  drawn  from  the  principle  cidence  which  has  drawn  so  vivid  a  contrast  between  the 
of  the  conservation  of  force,  assumes  that  the  potential  Marshal  who  placed  his  country  above  his  party,  and  the 
force  in  the  universe  is  the  same  as  the  actual  force.  Marshal  who  betrayed  his  country  to  his  party.  That 
whereas  if  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  at  all,  there  must  there  may  for  some  time  have  ^en  a  complete  under- 
be  an  amount  of  potential  energy  in  Him  which  may  standing  amongst  the  leading  French  stetesmen  as  to 
'hi  he  evoked  policy  which  should  be  pursued  m  ^  the  event  of  a 

^°tL  third  phase  of  prayer  is  toe  Agnostic,  which  by  capital  sentence,  and  a  complete  conviction  that  sneh  a 
denvin?  that  we  know  anything  about  God,  and  by  sentence  would  be  passed,  we  can  quite  believ^  but  not 

bi.  „  b,  «  « 

uXr'”thrinflufnce  of  the  Scientiac  and  Agnostic  appeal  also  was  dictated  by  the  Government. 
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except  such  as  could  be  founded  on  his  own  experienca 
in  Norfolk. 


On  Monday  the  Solicitor-General,  at  Oxford,  returned 
thanks  to  his  constituency  for  his  re-election.  There 
were  present  both  Druids  and  lay-Britons,  a  numerous 
company,  by  whom  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  was  very  well 
received.  The  accumulation  of  honours  does  not,  so 
far,  appear  to  have  merged  whatever  there  was  of 
Badicalism  in  his  constitution ;  and,  for  a  connection 
of  royalty,  he  took  to  his  new  dignity  in  a  very  modest 
fashion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  mark  the  progress  in 
“Sir  Vernon’s”  mind  of  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
office.  There  have  been  hitherto  many  points  in  his 
political  creed  on  which  we  have  cordially  agreed  with 
him  ;  more  especially  as  regards  his  championship  of  the 
rights  of  working-men.  For  the  present,  he  seems  dis¬ 
posed  to  maintain  this  position  with  greater  vigour  than 
ever.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  force  with  which  he 
justified  the  artisan  and  labourer  in  what  is  sometimes 
reproachfully  termed  “  aping  their  betters.”  He  wished, 
so  the  report  runs,  “  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that 
the  poor  had  a  little  more  rather  than  less  desire  to  rise 
and  excel.  Equality,  properly  pursued,  was  nothing 
else  than  the  consummation  of  justice.”  These  are 
words  which  we  like  to  hear  from  a  member  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  there  is,  after  all,  no  reason  why  the 
disintegration  which  we  spoke  of  should  take  effect  in 
tho  mind  of  a  colleague  of  Mr  Bright,  Mr  Stansfeld, 
and  Dr  Lyon  Playfair. 


On  Tuesday  the  good  people  of  Exeter  went  over,  or 
rather  returned,  to  the  Tory  camp.  Having  lost  the 
services  of  an  Attorney- General,  they  console  themselves 
with  the  embraces  of  Mr  Arthur  Mills,  whose  object  in 
retiring  from  Parliamentary  life  has  apparently  been 
attained.  The  lesson  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin  has 
learned  from  his  defeat  may,  when  he  next  courts  for¬ 
tune  in  a  similar  manner,  act  as  a  salutary  check  on  bis 
proneness  to  indiscretion  of  speech ;  but  we  certainly 
hope  one  day  to  see  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
his  Radicalism  had  been  more  thorough,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  elected.  The  excess 
in  the  number  of  voters  over  those  polled  during  the  last 
contest  was  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  number  since 
added  to  the  register.  Liberals  have  lost  one  more  seat — 
two  more  votes  on  a  division — by  the  abstention  of 
Radicals.  We  have  seen  statistics  which  prove  that  this 
same  cause  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  recent 
Liberal  reverse.  When  will  the  Ministerialists  acknow¬ 
ledge  what  is  the  real  pith  of  the  so-called  “Tory 
reaction  ?  ” 


On  Wednesday  the  Tichborne  case  reached  a  stage 
which  may  be  aptly  described  as  “tremendous.”  The 
battle  centred  round  the  character  of  a  witness ;  but  the 
main  interest  attached  to  another  lamentable  squabble 
amongst  the  administrators  of  the  law.  A  counsel  com¬ 
plained  that  he  was  being  systematically  insulted  by  the 
Bench ;  and  the  discussion  which  ensued  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.  It  was  interspersed  with  such  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  as  “  Oh,  oh  !  ”  and 
“  Hear,  hear !  ” — and  the  reporters  have  inexcusably 
omitted  the  reproof  which  this  unseemly  expression  of 
opinion  elicited.  We  have  no  judgment  to  pass  upon 
any  question  whatever  now  pending  in  the  Court  at 
W  estminster  ;  but  w^e  boldly  say  that  the  decline  and  fall 
of  England  would  commence  from  the  day  on  which  the 
higher  administration  of  justice  was  allowed  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  a  petty  sessions  Court.  As  Mr  Justice  Lush 
observed,  “  Something  must  be  done.” 


On  the  same  evening  Sir  Samuel  Baker  gave  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  an  interesting  account  of  his 
recent  expedition  in  Central  Africa.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  account  was  highly-coloured,  for  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  great  traveller  should  be  impressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking;  but  it*  is  rather 
amusing  to  know  that  “  he  had  not  only  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade,  but  to  reform  the  whole  character  of  Central 
Africa.”  We  cannot  wonder  that  his  success  was  only 
partial.  The  fact  is  that  our  suspicions  are  unavoidably 
roused  when  we  hear  that  “  the  Viceroy  wished  to  found 
a  great  empire  in  Central  Africa.”  We  heartily  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  desire  to  sweep  out  tho  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  slave-hunters  who  are  ravaging  the  Upper 
Nile  country ;  but  this  “  great  empire  ”  scheme  is  not 
one  in  which  an  Englishman  need  have  any  concern, 
and  certainly  not  one  to  deserve  the  sympathies  of  the 
English  people,  and  the  “  patronage  ”  of  an  English 
prince.  “  Chinese  Gordon  ”  may  finish  wdiat  Baker 
Pasha  began ;  but  we  hope  that  the  crusader  against 
man-hunters  will  not  degenerate  into  the  swashbuckler 
of  an  ambitious  Khedive. 


The  London  School  Board  sat  on  Wednesday,  and 
began  its  second  stage  of  existence  by  showing  a  strong 
determination  to  abide  by  the  conclusions  of  the  last 
three  years.  Mr  C.  Reed,  M.P.,  and  Mr  Currie,  two  of 
the  most  practical  and  efficient  members  of  the  Board, 
were  chosen  without  opposition  as  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  ;  and  there  was  every  sign  of  harmony  until 
Canon  Gregory — the  “  fighting-man  ”  on  behalf  of  the 
Establishment — threw  down  the  gage  of  battle.  It  had 
been  proposed  that  the  re-elected  members  of  the  old 
committees  should  carry  on  the  necessary  work  of  the 
Board  until  new  committees  had  been  appointed.  But 
the  Canon  and  his  supporters  wished  to  do  the  very 
thing  which  sectarian  majorities  accuse  unsectarian 
minorities  of  wishing  to  do,  namely,  to  postpone  the 
practical  needs  of  education  to  the  attainment  of  their 
own  desires.  The  attempt  was  not  successful ;  but  we 
cannot  blame  Cjanon  Gregory  for  showing  his  teeth,  if 
he  really  believes  he  is  right.  Only— est — 
the  new  flicker  must  be  puffed  out. 


On  Monday,  also,  Mr  Clare  Sewell  Read,  the  only 
tenant-farmer  representative  in  England,  read  his  class 
a  homily  on  their  duty  to  their  labourers.  His  words 
were  as  sweet  as  honey ;  yet  bo  they  very  swords. 
Having  war  in  his  heart,  he  spoke  things  as  soft  as 
butter ;  for  though,  on  first  reading,  his  speech  might 
be  taken  for  a  formal  plea  in  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  a  little  deduction  makes  it 
clearly  manifest  that  the  member  for  South  Norfolk 
would  deal  roundly  with  his  men  whenever  he  could 
get  the  chance.  He  boasted  that  he  had  last  year  re¬ 
duced  his  labour-bill  by  lOOZ.,  and  this  at  a  time  w'hen 
agricultural  labourers  were  at  starvation-point,  driven 
by  hunger  to  contemplate  wholesale  emigration..  He 
complained,  and  with  some  reason,  of  the  landlords  who 
came  down  and  recommended  their  tenants  to  “  look 
cheerful  and  pay  your  men  w  ell which  he  described 
as  “  an  uncommonly  fine  w’ay  to  curry  favour  with  other 
people’s  money  among  tho  class  which  was  to  be  en¬ 
franchised  soon.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  him 
that  he  was  doing  much  the  same  kind  of  thing.  We 
will  not  on  any  account  accuse  Mr  Read  of  selfishness  ; 
but  his  speech  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel  forcibly  brought 
to  our  minds  the  course  adopted  by  him  in  reference  to 
the  Game  Laws.  On  tho  Select  Committee  he  would 
see  no  objection  to  them  at  all  except  such  as  could  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  and  no  farmer’s  objection 


The  week  has  been  distinguished  by  the  Cattle  Show 
of  the  Smithfield  Club,  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  at 
Islington.  Prime  Scots  and  English  Shorthorns  have 
been  in  the  ascendant ;  and,  as  inseparable  concomitants. 
Cattle  Show  Performances”  at  the  theatres,  and  Cattle 
Show  prices  in  tho  public  conveyances.  The  farmer  has 
turned  up  from  the  country,  and  has  gone  about  the 
streets  in  a  fog  which  appears  to  have  penetrated  from 
the  atmosphere  to  his  mind.  The  precincts  of  West¬ 
minster  have  almost  forced  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prime  beast  of  the  whole  show  was  to  be  seen  in  that 
quarter  of  the  town ;  and  we  suppose  that  few  bucolics 
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would  venture  home  aj^ain.  without  seeing  the  artistes  in 
the  favourite  drama  of  the  day.  London  is  exhilarated 
as  i\ell  as  informed  by  these  monster  meat-shows;  and 
if  on  the  one  hand  we  learn  what  grass  and  cake  can 
produce  out  of  the  ruminant  animals,  we  are  favoured, 
on  the^  other,  with  admirable  specimens  of  that  class 
which  is  just  now  forcing  itself  so  prominently  into  the 
politics  of  the  future. 

Mr  Arthur  Arnold  has  come  forward  as  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  Huntingdon,  in  opposition  to  Sir  John 
Harslake  ;  and  as  there  actually  seemed  to  be  a  danger 
of  the  Tory  walking  over  the  course,  the  pluck  of  Mr 
Arnold  deserves  a  measure  of  commendation.  We  wish 
we  could  speak  in  similar  terms  of  Mr  Arnold’s  address  ; 
but  we  see  little  in  it  to  rouse  us  to  a  warm  partisanship. 
It  is  marked  by  much  vagueness  and  much  lukewarm¬ 
ness  ;  and  incidentally  by  a  Low-Church  sectarianism 
which  is  at  the  very  antipodes  of  religious  freedom.  Mr 
Arnold  has,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  Game  Laws,  which  is  a  sign  that  on  one  subject 
at  least  he  has  been  bold  enough  to  adopt  a  severe  logical 
inference;  but  on  some  points,  such  as  that  of  Woman 
Suffrage,  his  Liberalism  is  far  behind  that  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  Of  course  Mr  Arnold  introduced  himself  by  a 
few  letters  of  recommendation.  The  distinguished 
correspondent  of  Garibaldi  and  Castelar  could  hardly 
have  lacked  a  batch  of  English  testimonials  in  the  shape 

of  letters  from  eminent  Englishmen. 

/ 

The  Justices  of  Uxbridge  had,  on  Monday  last,  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  a  farmer,  a  tobacconist,  a  game-dealer, 
and  a  chimney-sweep,  who  were  charged  with  torturing 
certain  hares.  The  torture  consisted  in  the  coursing  of 
these  hares  within  an  enclosure.  The  prosecution  was 
undertaken  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  prove  that 
the  defendants  were  amenable  to  the  law  in  two  points. 
First,  that  the  hares  were  coursed  in  an  enclosure, 
and  that  therefore  the  technical  offence  of  “  baiting  ” 
was  committed ;  and  secondly,  that  these  hares  were 
domesticated  animals,  as  they  had  been  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment  by  the  defendants  for  a  fortnight.  The  magis¬ 
trates  declined  to  convict,  but  granted  a  case  for  the 
superior  Courts.  We  anticipate  that  the  decision  of  the 
justices  will  not  be  reversed,  though  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  we  have  not  a  spark  of  sympathy  with  the 
“  sport  ”  of  the  defendants.  But  any  action  that  tends 
to  bring  the  law  and  its  administrators  into  contempt  is 
in  every  way  lamentable,  and  there  would  be  something 
ludicrously  preposterous  in  the  notion  of  county  magis¬ 
trates  (a  vast  majority  of  whom  are  infinitely  better 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  hunting  and  coursing  than 
in  the  law  which  they  profess  to  interpret)  having  the 
power  of  sending  the  lower  orders  to  prison  for  killing 
a  hare  in  an  “  enclosure,”  when  they  themselves  kill  it 
in  a  series  of  enclosures. 


The  Protestant  Association  has  so  much  on  its  hands 
just  now  that  it  may  not  have  leisure  to  notice  an  open¬ 
ing  for  its  services  to  which  the  Ojcfovd  UndofpydducLtc  8 
JoutticlI  has  lately  called  attention.  The  case  is,  indeed, 
urgent.  The  Oxford  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are,  it 
seems,  compelled  to  attend  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity’s  lectures  in  the  cathedral — an  arrangement 
which,  seeing  that  they  are  required  to  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  divinity,  seems  not  wholly  unreasonable. 
Whether  compulsory  attendance  is  felt  to  be  such  a 
grievance  that  these  young  gentlemen  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  to  the  lectures,  or  whether  these  are  in 
themselves  uninteresting,  it  boots  not  to  inquire.  The 
fact  remains,  that  various  means  are  resorted  to  by  the 
audience  for  whiling  away  the  time  spent  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  cathedral.  Some  get  up  their  Livy,  some 
read  novels,  some  take  sketches  of  the  lecturer,  or  of  the 
principal  architectui*al  features  of  the  building.  But 
this,  alas  !  is  not  all.  In  a  side-chapel  of  the  cathedral 
is  a  large  stained-glass  window  representing  the  story  of 


St  Frideswide.  The  story  is  complicated,  and  the  saint 
attenuated  in  person ;  nevertheless,  the  eyes  of  the  future 
occupants  of  our  pulpits  are  bent  on  the  glittering  pre¬ 
sentment  of  her  adventures,  and  their  minds  engaged  in 
deciphering  the  explanations  with  which  the  artist  has 
enriched  his  work.  After  this,  what  can  we  expect  ?  A 
special  devotion  ”  to  St  Frideswide  will  be  added  to 
the  very  special,  not  to  say  peculiar,  devotions  springing 
up  in  every  direction ;  and  the  day  may  come  when 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  will  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  cathedral  services,  not  to  hear  lectures,  but  to  study 
the  hallowed  legend  in  situ. 

The  interview  between  the  Russian  General  Kauf- 
mann  and  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  when  the  defeated  Sove¬ 
reign  surrendered  at  discretion,  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  an  interchange  of  civility  strongly  resem¬ 
bling  the  few  agreeable  sentences  with  which  a  dentist 
introduces  more  serious  business.  According  to  tho 
doughty  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
General  said  to  the  Khan,  “  1  have  come  to  see  yon  at 
last,  as  I  wrote  you  I  would  do  three  years  ago.”  The 
Khan  answered,  “Allah  has  so  willed  it.”  “  No,”  said 
General  Kaufmann,  “  you  are  mistaken  ;  this  is  not  the 
work  of  Allah,  it  is  your  own.  If  you  had  listened  to 
my  counsel  three  years  ago  and  answered  ray  just  de¬ 
mands,  you  would  not  have  seen  me  here.  If  you  had 
taken  my  advice  Allah  would  not  have  so  willed  it.” 
“  The  pleasure,”  said  the  Khan,  with  an  Oriental  bow, 

“  of  seeing  the  Tarim  Padishah  is  so  great  that  I  could 
I  wish  nothing  changed.”  General  Kaufmann,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  answered,  “  I  assure  you  the  pleasure  is 
mutual.”  .The  General  then  explained  to  the  Khan  how 
he  was  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  throne,  but  strictly 
on  sufferance,  which  specimen  of  the  fortiter  in  re  in  no 
degree  disturbed  the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  the  Khan  left, 
saying  that  he  thought  the  Tarim  Padishah  was  a  great 
I  and  good  man,  and  he  should  always  love  him. 

I  The  gallant  struggle  still  being  carried  on  by  Miss  Jex- 
Blake,  Miss  Craig,  and  other  lady  medical  students  in 
Edinburgh,  the  disgraceful  treatment  encountered  in  Bath 
by  Dr  Eliza  Walker,  at  the  hands  of  her  fellow-practitioners 
of  the  ungentle  sex,  and  the  deservedly  high  esteem  in 
which  Dr  Qarrett-Anderson  is  held,  on  the  mere  ground  of 
her  professional  skill,  clearly  demonstrate  two  things.  One 
is  that  ladies  are  capable  of  becoming  excellent  doctors, 
learned  enough  to  hold  their  own  against  men ;  and  tho 
other  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  profession  is  still  absurdly 
jealous  of  them.  We  shall  always  most  shrewdly  suspect 
an  inferiority  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  doctors — be 
they  professors,  hospital  surgeons,  or  simple  family  practi¬ 
tioners — who  persist  in  their  obstinate  exclusiveness  towards 
lady-students.  Frenchmen  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect.  We  read  in  the  London  Medical  Record  that 
Madame  Ribard,  applying  for  tho  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  the  medical  college  of  Nantes,  has  taken  a 
high  place  in  the  competitive  examination.  Her  essays  on 
the  articulation  of  tho  knee  and  on  calomel  extorted  the 
special  praise  of  the  examiners ;  and  Madame  Ribard,  who 
was  already  a  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Sciences,  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  able  to  pursue  a  congenial  career,  for  which 
nature  has  evidently  fitted  her. 

Mr  Henry  Richard  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  good  effects  produced  in  several  foreign  countries  by  his 
persistent  labours  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  and  particularly  by 
the  vote  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  last  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  motion  recently  moved 
by  Signor  Mancini  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  re¬ 
questing  the  Government  to  make  a  point  of  promoting 
International  Arbitration,  and  also  of  encouraging  conven¬ 
tions  between  Italy  and  other  countries  for  the  puijose  of 
amending  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  matters  affecting 
maritime  collisions,  wrecks,  salvage,  contracts,  systems  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  like,  was  at  once  adopted 
by  Signor  Visconti  Venosta,  and  carried  by  an  enthusiastic 
vote  of  the  whole  House.  It  is  a  rather  comical  thing,  m 
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the  face  of  such  unconventional  ardour  of  humanity  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians,  to  hear  our  English  statesmen  make 
light  of  Mr  Richard’s  success  at  home  as  a  mere  snap-divi¬ 
sion,  and  absolutely  disclaim  and  apologise  for  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  ought  one  day  to  be  regarded  as  a  landmark 
of  human  progress. 

“  What  might  have  been  ”  is  a  theme  on  which  most 
people  could  indite  a  comment  more  or  less  tragical.  It  is 
not  usually  considered  a  profitable  line  of  speculation,  but 
it  may  have  proved  so  to  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  been  enlivened  by  a  warm 
discussion  on  a  branch  of  this  wide  subject.  The  editor  of 
the  Courier  Journal  travelled  to  England  in  the  summer, 
and  on  his  return  gave  an  address  on  the  British  press.  In 
this  he  complained  of  the  want  of  “  spiciness  ”  about  the 
London  Times,  which  journal  further  annoyed  him  by  its 
impersonality.  It  was  owned,  edited  and  written,  he  said, 
no  one  knows  by  whom,  adding  an  opinion  that  it  was 
singular  “  that  a  man  of  such  jraried  and  large  resources,  of 
such  vigorous,  current,  and  racy  faculties  as  Dion  Boucicault, 
should  be  comparatively  a  poor  man,  wandering  about  the 
world  and  writing  plays,  when  he  might  be,  had  he  bent 
himself  that  way,  the  editor  of  the  London  Times'*  On 
this  out  dashed  G.  W.  S.  of  the  Tribune,  stating  various 
reasons  why  that  gentleman  never  could  have  been  editor 
of  the  Times,  and  adding  that  if  he  had  been  he  would 
have  edited  that  journal  into  bankruptcy  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Mr  Boucicault  took  up  the  glove  and,  after  giving  a 
searching  comparative  analysis  of  his  career  and  that  of  the 
Times,  summed  up  in  his  own  favour.  Since  then  G.  W.  S. 
and  the  Courier  Journal  have,  with  some  damage  to  the 
lamented  impersonality  of  the  British  press,  afforded  the 
public  much  interesting  information  regarding  London 
editors  and  writers  in  esse,  which  is  perhaps,  wiser  than 
squabbling  about  those  in  posse. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  Professor  Beesly  delivered  the  first  of 
two  lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  Eleusis  Club, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  The  lecture,  which  was  a  very  interesting 
one,  drew  a  large  audience.  The  second  lecture  will  be  given 
to-morrow  evening. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“  INDOLENT  REVIEWERS.” 

Sir, — The  new  mouth  has  brought  more  of  that  wonderful 
reviewing  of  which  Mr  Mill’s  autobiography  has  been  the 
object.  It  is  some  sign  of  the  intensity,  if  not  of  the  pro¬ 
fundity,  of  the  imjwession  wliich  this  book  produces,  that 
it  can  clear  the  minds  of  able  men  of  so  much  that  they  have 
been  learning  of  Mr  Mill  for  the  best  jmrt  of  their  lives. 
Now  that  everybody  knows  how  strangely  Mr  Mill  was  brought 
up,  it  is  easy,  when  the  rest  has  been  unlearnt,  to  see  how 
ill  he  must  by  all  iiiles  hav'e  turned  out ;  and  the  critic’s  eye 
is  naturally  opened  to  malformations  which  had  escaped 
detection  till  Friday,  the  17th  of  October. 

This  effect  w'as  perhaps  to  have  been  expected  for  a  season, 
if  not  quite  in  the  degree  in  which  it  has  Uiken  place.  A 
more  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  criticisms,  and  one  more 
easil}’  illustrated  in  a  small  space,  is  that  passages  not  in  them¬ 
selves  obscure  are  made  to  bear  the  most  arbitrary  interpreta¬ 
tions,  iust  as  if  they  were  so  many  texts  of  Scripture.  The 
parallel  is  all  the  more  complete,  when  the  good  faith  of  the 
writer  is  proved  by  full  citation  of  the  words  which  the  com¬ 
ment  immediately  proceeds  to  distort.  Mr  Capes  has  just 
furnished  an  almost  amusing  specimen  of  this  exegesis  in  the 
Contemporary  Review.  Let  us,  however,  give  the  place  of  honour 
to  a  more  important  example  in  the  powerfully-written  article 
which  appeared  some  weeks  ago  (Nov.  13)  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette — I  mean  the  passage  about  Mr  and  Mrs  Taylor.  With 
a  candour  which  the  book  has  perhaps  a  tendency  to  inspire, 
the  writer  quotes  Mr  Mill’s  words  at  length.  But  he  adds 
the  following  extraordinary  comment : — 

“  Taking  the  story  just  as  it  is  told,  w  hat  is  to  be  said  of  it  ? 
Simply  this,  that  Mr  Mill’s  theory  and  practice  justify  every 
married  person  in  leaving  their  wife  or  husband  as  soon  as 
they  find  a  wroman  or  a  man  whom  they  hapi)en  to  like  better, 
although  the  conduct  of  the  real  husband  or  wife  may  be 
altogether  free  from  blame.  An  able  and  vigorous  man 
marries  in  his  youth  a  commonplace  woman  for  whom  he 
feels  a  strong  passion.  As  years  pass,  he  discovers  that  she  is 
commonplace,  and  he  ceases  to  feel  towards  her  as  he  once 


felt.  He  meets  a  much  more  attractive  person,  who  is  also 
attracted  by  him,  and  he  is  justified,  it  would  seem,  in  leaving 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  .  .  .,  for  his  new  ‘incomparable 
friend.’  This  is  precisely  what  Mrs  Taylor  did,  according  to 
Mr  Mill’s  account  of  it.” 

Surely  not.  The  plain  meaning  of  these  words  is  that,  before 
her  intimacy  with  Mr  Mill,  Mrs  Taylor  lived  with  Mr  Taylor, 
and  that  then  she  went  and  lived  with  Mr  Mill  instead ;  that, 
in  short,  she  divorced  herself  and  married  again  practically, 
not  being  able  to  do  so  legally.  It  is  true  of  course  that  the 
words  do  not  stand  alone.  Before  them  comes  the  quotation 
which  flatly  contradicts  what  I  call  their  plain  meaning,  and 
after  them  come  remarks  which  recognise  that  the  parties 
“  did  not  actually  cohabit  as  man  and  wife.”  But,  unequivo¬ 
cal  as  this  expression  ought  to  be,  it  is  easier  in  fact  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  by  the  intermediate  sentence  than  the  intermediate 
sentence  by  it.  For  it  further  appears  that  the  conduct  thus 
described  “  is  rather  prudery  than  virtue  and  if  we  give  the 
word  “leaving”  a  qualified  sense  which  will  make  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sentence  consistent  with  Mr  Mill’s  story,  the  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  that  it  was  prudery  in  Mrs  Taylor  not  to 
desert  Mr  Taylor  for  Mr  Mill,  w’hich  would  be  a  hard  saying. 
In  any  case  the  word  “leaving”  must  imply  that  Mrs  Taylor’s 
intimacy  with  Mr  Mill  made  a  thorough  change  in  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  husband.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
was  the  case:  “taking  the  story  just  as  it  is  told,”  we  find 
that  if  Mrs  Taylor  “generally  lived  apart  from  her  husband,” 
after  she  became  intimate  with  Mr  Mill,  she  had  done  the 
same,  “mostly,”  before.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  the  critic, 
though  he  refers  to  pp.  185-9,  and  quotes  by  the  formula 
“elsewhere”  from  page  186,  had  scarcely  glanced  at  page  187. 
There  is  more  misinterpretation  of  the  same  sort ;  but  it  is 
evident  already  that  Mr  Mill’s  life  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  stimulating  men  who  disparage  its  importance  and 
dignity  to  a  premature  unburdening  of  their  minds  about  it. 

It  is  something  like  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mr  Capes’s  lighter 
and  easier  treatment.  The  most  curious  bit  is  that  about 
Ford  Abbey,  where  Mr  Mill  spent  three  summers  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  with  Bentham  {Aut.  page  55,  Cont.  Rev.  page  60). 
Your  readers  must  be  familiar  with  Mr  Mill’s  remarks  on 
“  the  middle-age  architecture  .  .  .  and  the  spacious  and 
lofty  rooms  of  this  fine  old  place,”  “  and  on  their  value  to  him 
as  a  sort  of  poetic  cultivation.”  But  the  acutest  of  them 
would  probably  never  find  out  for  himself  “  the  writer’s  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  the  actual  mediaeval  and,  indeed,  of  all 
ancient  life.”  This,  however,  is  what  the  passage  teaches  Mr 
Capes,  who  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  the  middle  classes  have 
always  lived  in  little  houses,  and  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  lived  in  very  little  ones.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
anything  Mr  Mill  has  said  ?  “  To  contrast  the  baronial 
splendour  of  Ford  Abbey  with  ‘  the  mean  and  cramped  exter¬ 
nals  of  English  middle-class  life  ’  is  simply  absurd,”  because 
Mr  Capes  assumes  the  antithesis  to  be  between  modern  and 
mediaeval  or  ancient.  “  Middle-age  architecture  ”  is  there,  no 
doubt,  to  put  this  into  his  head  ;  but  a  second  perusal  would 
have  put  it  out  again.  Ford  Abbey,  however,  we  find  convicts 
Mr  Mill  of  worse  than  bad  archaeology  :  it  convicts  him  of 
“mythical”  autobiography.  If  John  Mill  was  six  months  at 
Ford  Abbey  three  years  running,  how,  it  is  asked,  was  the 
drilling  carried  on  ?  “  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  father 

also  passed  his  short  annual  leave  of  absence  from  his  India 
House  duties  at  Ford  Abbey  ;  but  how  is  the  rest  of  the  six 
months  to  be  accounted  for  ?”  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Why,  by  the  simple  observation  that  it  was  all  over  two  years 
before  James  Mill  got  his  appointment  in  the  India  House. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a  man  allows  himself  to  write  about 
“  one  of  the  most  important  and  instructive  pieces  ”  (to  use 
his  own  words)  “  of  the  kind  of  literature  it  belongs  to,  that 
ever  were  given  to  the  world.”  It  may  be  suspected  in  charity 
and,  what  is  more,  with  probability,  that  the  article  was 
written  for  the  sake  of  the  observations  at  the  end,  not  con¬ 
clusive  of  course,  but,  I  presume  to  think,  valuable,  on  the 
relation  of  utilitarianism  to  the  ethics  of  the  gospel.  What 
a  pity,  then,  that  the  rest  was  not  devoted  to  explaining  how 
it  came  to  devolve  on  these  unfortunate  “  negative  atheists  ” 
to  unfold  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ! 

I  am,  &c,,  C.  J.  M. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Sir, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  late  London  School  Board, 
a  subscription  amongst  its  members,  of  4044  8s.,  was 
announced  towards  the  formation  of  an  additional  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  be  called  the  Lawrence  Scholarship — as  a  meniorial 
of  Lord  Lawrence’s  chairmanship — and  a  letter,  inviting 
further  subscriptions,  from  Mr  Crossman,  the  secretary  of  the 
fund,  has  since  explained  that  this  scholarship  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  donation  of  1,0004  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  made 
this  the  largest  scholarship  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Board. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  that  this  recognition  of  the 
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claims  ^  of  ^rls  to  ecj^ual  conipotition  with  boys  for  higher 
educational  advantages  will  serve  as  a  precedent. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  Mart  Gurnbt. 

Wimbledon,  December  4th. 

Sir,  I  am  no  lawyer  myself  ;  but  I  trust  that  some  one  of 
your  readers  who  is  so  (jualihed  will  carefully  examine  the 
Statutes^  and  Charters  of  the  University  of  London,  and  of 
University  College,  London.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind 
is  that  neither  Body  has  the  right  of  refusing  to  admit  women 
to  its  Degrees  or  Lectures,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  more  than 
Jews,  Turks,  or  Infidels.  I  am,  &c., 

A  Member  of  both  Corporations. 

CHANGE  FOB  A  SOVEREIGN. 

,  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Oct.  18tb,  the  writer  of  the  article 
signed  J.  H.  L.,  on  “Free  Coinage,”  recommends  that  the 
"  number  of  grains  of  standard  ^Id  in  the  sovereign  be 
reduced  from  123  to  122 ;  the  difference — one  grain — to  be 
kept  by  the  Mint  as  seignorage ;  and  asserts  that  the  value 
of  the  soverei^  would  nevertheless  remain  at  123  grains. 

I  suppose  it  is  clear  that  for  purposes  of  foreign  exchange 
a  coin  of  122  CTains  would  not  be  accepted  for  123  grains, 
and  that  J .  H.  L.  refers  to  the  value  for  domestic  circula* 
tion  only. 

That  for  even  the  latter  purpose  a  coin  of  122  grains  could 
not  acquire  a  value  of  123  grains  is  shown  by  supposing  the 
same  plan  to  be  extended  a  little  further.  If  a  value  of  123 

f  rains  can  be  acquired  by  a  coin  containing  but  122,  why  not 
^  y  one  containing  only  120  or  100  grains,  or  by  one  contain¬ 
ing  a  still  less  number,  or  none  ? 

Surely,  with  such  a  seignorage,  J.  H.  L.  would  not  contend 
that  the  value  of  the  coin  would  remain  123  grains  ? 

One  of  the  advantages  put  forth  by  J.  H.  L.  as  incidental 
to  the  change  he  proposes,  seems  equally  inconsequent.  Ho 
says  the  sovereign  “  would  then  become  the  exact  equivalent 
of  twenty-five  francs  of  French,  Bel(nan,  Italian,  or  Swiss 
money,  or  of  five  American  dollars.”  I  have  not  the  means 
at  hand  of  verifying  this  as  to  the  European  currencies,  but 
as  to  the  American  the  statement  appears  to  be  erroneous. 
The  Custom-house  rate  of  exchange  is  dollars  to  the 
sovereign.  Hence  any  reduction  from  the  amount  of  gold 
now  contained  in  the  sovereign  could  not  make  the  latter 
equivalent  to  five  dollars. 

The  rate  4  ^  has  been  the  official  par  for  a  long  period, 
but  will  be  changed  after  Jan.  Ist,  1874,  to  still 

falling  short  of  five  dollars  instead  of  exceeding  that  value. 

I  am,  &C.,  Ybcnal. 

Hew  York,  Nov,  22,  1873. 

IRISH  NATIONALITY  AND  HOME  RULE. 

Sir,— Ifam  afraid  my  friendly  antagonist  “lerne”  and 
myseff  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  under¬ 


that  they  are  the  **  descendants  of  alien  confiscators  ?”  How 
IS  It  that  the  names  of  so  many  of  the  men  whom 
all  Irishmen  are  proud  to  claim  for  their  country,  such 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  Swift,  Moore  and  others,  Moclaim 
thena  descendants  of  alien  confiscators  ?  ”  With  regard  to 
the  Teuton  and  Celt  argument,  I  would  refer  your  readers 
to  a  valuable  chapter  in  Professor  Huxley’s ‘Uritiques  and 


«  T  ,  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  extravagance  of 
lerne  s  assertion  that  Germany  could  make  out  a  better 
rase  for  the  annexation  of  England  (against  the  wishes  of  all 
Englishmen)  than  England  can  for  the  retention  of  Ireland, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of,  to  say  the  least,  a  large  and 
iin^^nt  minority  of  her  present  inhabitants,  Ireland  having 
with  England  a  common  language  and  literature — or  does 
lerne,  perhaps,  take  pride  in  calling  Shakespeare  an  alien 
play  writer  ?  ’ — to  a  ^reat  extent  common  laws  and  customs  and 
innumerable  social  ties,  while  Germany  has  with  England  no 
tie  except  a  very  remote  and  partial  one  of  race. 

I  am  aware  that  many  elaborate  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  Ireland’s  commercial  prosperity  has  suffered  by 
the  Union,  and  that  all  her  recent  misfortunes  are  due  to 
that  act  f  most  of  such  attempts  being  characterised  by  the 
implication  that  the  famine  and  potato  disease  are  due  to  the 
Union,  and  all  by  their  failure  to  show  that  Ireland  is  not 
much  richer  and  more  prosperous  now  than  she  was  in  1800  ; 
or  how,  under  its  present  condition,  our  commerce  could  pos¬ 
sibly  suffer  from  a  legislative  union  with  En^and.  To  apply 
what  Grattan  and  others  said  of  a  union  with  England  in  Pitt’s 
days,  which  was  sought  to  be  carried  in  a  most  iniquitous  way, 
to  the  present  state  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  palpably  idle. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  Mr  Butt’s  scneme,  while  it 
would  not  add  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  an  iudivdual 
Irishman — but  might  in  some  cases  nave  the  reverse  effect— 
would  not  in  the  least  satisfy  “  lerne’s”  patriotic  aspirations, 
for  if  Imperial  matters  were  still  to  be  settled  by  an  Imperial 
assembly,  England  would  still  have  a  majority  in  that 
assembly,  and  Ireland  would  still  be  dragged  at  England’s 
heels  in  all  such  questions,  and  the  pretence  of  a  separate 
national  government  would  make  the  bonds  retained  more 
galling  than  those  it  is  proposed  to  break.  It  cannot  but  be 
less  humiliating  for  our  representatives  in  the  united  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  give  way  to  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  that 
assembly  than  it  would  be  for  a  “  national  Parliament  ”  to  give 
way  to  an  “  alien  ”  legislature  or  an  Imperial  legislature  with  an 


treated  by  abler  pens  than  mine — notably  in  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Westminster  Heview — so  I  will  not 
trespass  on  your  space  with  any  further  general  arguments 
against  the  movement  in  its  present  shape,  but  as  you  have 

?ubli8hed  “  lerne’s”  last  long  letter  without  note  or  comment, 
will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  fallacies  it 
contains. 

In  the  first  place,  what,  Sir,  will  be  the  candid  opinion* of 
your  readers  on  the  practical  value  of  a  patriotism  that  avows 
that  it  would  prefer  objectionable  laws  passed  by  an  Irish 
Parliament  to  those  of  a  liberal  alien  ”  lemslatiou,  in  which 
so-called  alien  legislature,  be  it  observed,  Ireland  is  represented 
in  proportion  to  her  iwpulation  ?  In  the  second^  place,  what 
education  would  the  Irish  people  derive  from  electing  meral^rs 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  that  they  do  not  derive  from  electing 
members  of  a  united  Parliament?  Or  is^it  the  membere 
themselves  would  be  better  educated  by  sitting  among  their 
countrymen  at  Dublin,  than  by  sitting  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  two  kingdoms  at  Westminster?  “  lerne” 
then  returns  to  the  subject  of  nationality.  ’  She  seems  to 
dwell  in  an  Emerald  Isle  of  her  fancy,  differing  widely  from 
the  Ireland  of  real  life.  How  is  it,  I  would  ask  her,  if 
be  still  the  “national”  speech,  that  not  one  of  the  so-called 
national  ”  papers  is  written  in  Irish  ?  That  none  of  the 
speeches  at  “  national  ”  meetings  are  made  in  Irish  ?  That 
not  one  in  ten  of  the  **  nationalist  ”  leaders  knows  three  woras 
of  Irish?  If  “those  who  are  connected  with  England  by 
ancestral  ties  form  a  minority  who  never  forget  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  alien  confiscators,  and  who  cherish  the 
anti-Irish  feelings  of  their  progenitors;”  if  a  defined  hue  ran  be 
thus  drawn  between  the  “  Teutonic  minori^  and  the 
“Celtic”  majority  of  our  countrymen,  how  is  it  that  we  fand 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  and  t  e 
signers  of  the  late  requisition — presumably  the  most 
part  of  the  population — so  many  whose  names  show  clearly 


assembly  than  it  would  be  for  a  “  national  Parliament  ”  to  give 
way  to  an  “  alien  ”  legislature  or  an  Imperial  legislature  with  an 
“  alien  ”  majority.  Mr  Butt’s  scheme  would  leave  us  no 
better  off  than  we  are  as  long  as  the  two  nations  agree,  and 
much  worse  than  we  are,  if  the  two  nations  were  to  differ,  as 
we  should  then  have  either  to  make  a  “  national  ”  submission 
or  fight  a  civil  war. 

The  remarkable  failure  of  the  late  conference,  and  the 
weakness  displayed  (to  those  who  know  the  country)  by  the 
published  list  of  signatures  to  the  requisition,  make  it  a 
matter  of  more  importance  to  prevent  agitation  in  England 
through  such  channels  as  your  valuable  columns  than  to 
actively  oppose  the  movement  in  Ireland,  where  it  will 
probably  die  a  natural  death,  to  be  accelerated,  I  hope,  by 
some  rational  Imperial  local  government  measure. 

I  am,  &c.,  Paddt. 

November  27tb. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  to  make  some  slight  corrections 
respecting  my  letter,  published  in  the  Examiner  of  last  week. 
By^e  insertion  of  the  word  “  is  ”  in  a  sentence  quoted  bpr 
me  from  Grattan’s  speeches,  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  is 
changed.  The  sentence  is  in  Grattan’s  peculiar  style,  and 
liable  to  misconstruction.  He  uses  the  words  “  set  out  ”  to 
mean  “  demonstrate,”  as  will  be  seen  by  my  giving  the  whole 
sentence,  which  I  had  curtailed  “The  revenue  or  the  finan¬ 
cial  returns  set  out,  with  the  surrender  of  an  availing  revenue 
of  100, 000^  a-year,  arising  from  the  export  of  the  raw  material, 
and  the  import  of  the  manufacture,  that  to  the  best  possible 
revenue  which  a  nation  can  continue,  it  adds  the  creation  of 
a  deficit  of  95,000/.  a-year,  the  intei-est  to  pay  a  loan  of  one 
million  and  a-half  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  boroughs, 
that  is  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  aryear,  to 
be  supplied  by  new  taxes.”  x  xu  i  s 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  surrender  of 
100,000/.  a-year,  there  was  the  creation  of  the  deficit  of  95,000/. 

^  quoting  Grattan’s  words  regarding  the  disproportion  of 
Irish  and  English  members  in  the  Impenal  ? 

should  have  said  “  The  so-called  Union  was jastly  described 
by  Grattan  ;  ”  as  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  oonwquent  on 
the  Union  has  altered  the  relative  numl^rspveu  byGratUn. 
His  words  remain  true  in  the  spirit— the  Union  . 

“  merely  the  merger  of  the  Parliament  of  one  natmn  in  tliat  of 
the  other  ’’—but  are  no  longer  quite  accurate  in  the 

Nov.  27.  lam,  &c.,  Ime. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  cease.— Jl<a.  HtX.j 
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dream,  of  sciolists.”  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  are  shut  up  with  the  oracular 
dictum  that  there  is  no  economical  problem  in  which 
abstract  reasoning  and  practical  wisdom  are  so  completely 
at  variance.”  We  must  acknowledge  that  many  of  the 
samples  of  abstract  reasoning  made  use  of  by  the  author 
are  such  as  to  justify  his  poor  opinion  of  it.  There  is 
scarcely  an  economical  argument  in  the  book  which  will 
bear  logical  scrutiny.  The  very  doctrine  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  well  championed,  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  is  first  dashed  against  such  an  economical  rock  as 
Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent,  and  then  propped  up  by  the  most 
shaky  of  inductions. 

How  the  material  wealth  of  this  country  has  progressed,  despite 
the  sinister  predictions  of  the  protectionist  party,  and  how  this 
progress  is  the  admitted  product  of  its  system  of  free  exchange, 
is  matter  of  history.  I  am  aware  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  this  colossal  growth  by  other  causes.  For  example,  it 
is  said  to  have  ensued  from  the  gold  discoveries  of  California  and 
Australia,  or  from  the  progress  of  physical  science  applied  to 
industrial  arts.  .  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  those 
who  give  such  an  explanation  have  mistaken  effect  for  cause. 
The  gold  of  those  countries  could  not  have  been  obtained  except 
by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  production  of  these 
commodities  could  not  have  taken  place  except  by  the  free  and 
abundant  importation  of  food.  Similarly,  the  assistance  of 
mechanical  science  is  the  result  of  a  stimulant  applied  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  see  the  remuneration  for  improved  processes  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  an  extended  market  for  tbeir  products. 

What  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  base  Free  Trade  on  a 
series  of  assertions,  such  as  are  here  strung  together,  each 
one  of  which  is  at  least  as  disputable  as  the  conclusion  it 
is  intended  to  support  ?  Who  can  say,  except  by  arguing 
d  ’prioriy  how  much  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is 
due  to  fiscal  reforms,  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Ark¬ 
wright,  and  the  gold  discoveries,  respectively  ?  Mr  Rogers’s 
attempts  appear  to  us  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  an  induc¬ 
tive  political  economy.  But  this  is  capped  by  his  attempted 
refutation  of  the  theory  of  rent. 

Land  which  paid  a  rent  of  four  shillings  an  acre  nearly  two- 
centuries  ago,  and  pays  a  rent  of  forty  shillings  now,  does  not 
owe  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of  soil  to  the  pressure  of 
population,  and  a  recourse  being  had  to  inferior  soils,  and  the 
greater  cost  of  labour  in  procuring  food,  as  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  rent  alleges,  but  to  a  precisely  opposite  cause.  Rent  has 
increased  simply  because  the  cost  oi  cultivation  has  diminished. 
Undoubtedly  if  there  were  a  scanty  population  in  the  country 
rent  would  fall,  and  might  be  wellnigh  extinguished.  But  for 
just  the  same  reason  the  price  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  would 
fall,  if  the  demand  for  such  articles  were  to  diminish.  It  may  be 
confidently  stated  that  the  production  of  a  quarter  of  corn  at  the 
present  time  is  effected  at  a  fourth  of  the  cost  at  which  it  was 
obtained  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hence  rents 
have  risen. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  test  the  validity  of  these  state¬ 
ments  may  do  so  by  tracing  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production  as  would  enable 
us  with  the  present  expenditure  to  obtain  double  the  pre¬ 
sent  result.  As  Mr  Mill  has  conclusively  shown  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  ‘  Principles  of  Political  Economy,*  rent 
would  fall,  not  rise.  The  statement,  too,  that  the  price  of 
woven  goods  would  fall  if  the  demand  were  permanently 
lessened,  is  also  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 

The  same  inability  to  follow  a  line  of  abstract  reasoning 
which  disables  Mr  Rogers  as  a  political  economist,  disables 
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Cobden  and  Modern  Political  Opinion.  Essays  on  Certain  Political 
Topics.  By  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  not  often  an  author  has  such  manifest  advantages 
as  those  possessed  by  Mr  Rogers  with  respect  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  undertaking.  Not  only  was  he  intimately  acquainted 
with  Cobden  during  the  whole  of  his  political  career,  not 
only  is  he  able  to  throw  into  relief  isolated  public  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  deceased  statesman  by  reference  to  long  and 
familiar  intercourse  **  with  him,  but  he  has  been  privileged 
to  give  precision  to  his  memory  by  aiding  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  speeches  of  his  departed  friend,  and  by  access 
to  his  unpublished  correspondence.  If  we  add  to  all  this 
that  he  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  views  he  has 
undertaken  to  expound,  that  he  has  made  the  inculcation 
of  the  economical  doctrine  of  which  Cobden  was  the  most 
illustrious  populariser  his  profession  ,in  life,  and  that  his 
theme  is  the  political  creed  of  a  man  who,  whether  we 
regard  him  as  a  patriot,  statesman,  or  philanthropist,  has  had 
few  equals  and  hardly  any  superiors, — it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  conditions  of  success  have  seldom  been  more 
favourable.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  considerations 
have  induced  in  us  exorbitant  expectations  ;  but  we  confess 
to  having  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  before  us  with 
a  feeling  of  disappointment.  This  is,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  traceable  to  the  misleading  character  of  the  title,  the 
second  part  of  which  should  have  come  first.  The  volume 
is  really  a  collection  of  essays  on  various  political  topics  by 
Mr  Rogers,  with  special  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Cobden 
on  the  points  discussed.  Looked  at  as  a  representation  of 
Cobden’s  views,  there  is  far  too  much  to  be  seen  of  his  bio¬ 
grapher — there  is  a  great  deal  of  showman  and  very  little 
show.  The  author  seems  far  too  desirous  of  parading  his 
own  convictions,  and  merely  backing  himself  up  with  the 
authority  of  his  universally  respected  friend.  As  we  have 
said,  if  the  promise  conveyed  on  the  title-page  had  been 
different,  this  could  not  have  been  complained  of.  Mr 
Rogers  says  in  the  preface : — “  The  following  pages  are  an 
attempt  to  define  the  place  which  Cobden  holds  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  economical  history  of  this  country,  and  to  explain 
the  attitude  which  he  took  on  most  of  the  leading  topics 
of  his  time.  .  .  .  And  I  wish  also  to  state  my  own 
convictions,  gathered  mainly  from  my  long  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Cobden,  on  certain  public  questions.”  The 
purpose  here  stated  as  secondary  has  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  the  primary  one.  The  work  is  a  confession  of 
Mr  Rogers’s  political  faith — an  election  address,  octavo, 
pp.  398 — and  as  such  we  shall  deal  with  it. 

The  ten,  or  rather  eleven,  essays  (for  the  preface  is 
really  an  introductory  dissertation)  which  Mr  Rogers  has 
given  to  us  roam  over  the  whole  field  of  politics,  and  our 
notice  of  them  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  dis¬ 
cursiveness.  Their  most  striking  general  characteristic  is 
the  strong  democratic  feeling  which  pervades  them.  Mr 
Rogers’s  sympathies  are  always  given,  and  given  without 
reserve,  to  the  toiling  masses  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
though  we  are  unable  in  many  instances  to  endorse  his 
conclusions,  and  sometimes  while  accepting  them  are  not 
able  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  his  defence  of  them,  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  to  be  found  throughout 
a  manliness  of  tone  which  compensates  for  many  short¬ 
comings.  And  many  shortcomings  there  are.  We  are 
shown  very  effectively  the  mean  abuse  heaped  up  by  the 
Times  on  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Cobden  while  they  were  fight¬ 
ing  in  a  minority  the  battle  of  the  poor.  But  there  are 
not  wanting  in  the  volume  before  us  many  examples  of 
strong  language  taking  the  place  of  argument.  Our  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  majority  of  the  present  French  Chamber  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  author ;  but  we  should  not  care  to 
describe  their  lucubrations  as  nothing  but  the  howl  of 
hungry  adventurers,  who  are  longing  for  the  greasy  offal 
with  which  French  monarchs  have  rewarded  their  sup¬ 
porters.’*  We  do  not  know  what  is  gained  by  describing 
an  opinion  held  by  thinkers  with  whom  Mr  Rogers  cannot 
hope  to  compare  as  “  a  dream,  and  not  an  over-decent 
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mayTe'PecSy  «tUed  with'SlV'en’'  °  Bat  m  n-'’’’*®  ‘I*®  for  which,  M  we  have  noted. 


hinkinir  W^r.  V  n  T  ®  different  way  of  which  existed  about  the  year  1577,”  we  read  in  the  opening 

‘ffr« 

cease  to  make  progress.  wnicn  was  to  set  the  whole  nation  in  a  name — an  insignifi- 

A  more  complete  confusion  of  thought  than  is  here  ?®'*‘ 8*!®“  *'’*®  impetus  to  that  which  was 
manifested  we  have  not  for  a  long  time  had  occasion  to  But  events  did  not  take  this  course  ;  the  exciting 

notice.  Mr  Rogers  apparently  does  not  see  that  if  a  proportionate  to  the  results, 

minority  were  proportionally  represented  it  would  be  in  a  individual  whose  theses  were  to  remodel  the  world 


inexplicable.  Mr  Boger;  is  ^gak  rbryktirof  an  imper:  ®”®  r  ‘  /I" 

feet  induction.  His  conclusion  is  a  generalisation  from  the  “^f**®**  Pmneer  of  the 

“  three-cornered  constituencies and  to  some  extent  a  just  ®®  •‘®  “®®‘  promoter  and  to  some 

one.  We  have  always  shared  Mr  Bright's  objection  to  any  ®f‘®f  perverter.  Before  his  day  there  had  been  noble 

representation  of  select  minorities.  But  the  question  of  */  ”®‘ ‘i*®  ^7!“?“''®  '““““l!*®”®  ®f  C**"®; 

total  representation  as  against  our  present  system  of  local  v  ““‘‘y*  .*®  “®'‘®  “  “®  ®®®"®«®'>le  m  modern  times  as  it  hiid 
minority  representation  is  quite  unaffected  by  this.  ’^®“  ®‘  ‘?®  ®®““®“®®“®”‘-  1“  »“®  own  day  such  efforts 

Wehave  purposely  selecldforcommentthechief  points  ‘>®‘“«  “®'J®  ®®®®“““  ®“‘‘  ®‘!‘"®-  /“'j®.?®®,'* 

upon  which  we  differ  from  the  author,  at  the  risk  of  making  ®®®'®‘?:  "®“  T-  ®  g®®®V  ®>'®“«®.  ®®®‘®*.  ®”‘!  P®'“>“'> 
onr  di*vprfTon/.a  _ _ -i  n  •  tt  X©  as  well  as  leligious.  Feudalism  was  becoming  intolerable 

Questions  of  the  hrnr  P  ^  ^  ^  1  jiif®Bigent  nations,  and  the  corruptions  of  the 

S  of  tbl  mlt  ^B^^i  E®“»“  ®'®™  necessitaling  its  overthrow,  unless 

on  “  ELeaLT”  if  -  '^®  •®®‘  ®®®®y-  some  means  could  be  found  for  alt^ether  purifying  it.  lU 

lavra  ♦laa  ..  •  *  xv  TT  i-  T  i  began  to  attack  it,  and,  if  it  is  possible  that  without 

nial  and  ^remn  Tanl*  ®  ouse  of  Lords,  colo-  Luther’s  fierce  action  neither  the  ecclesiastical  nor  the 

ernreased  wi‘f>5a  ^  Opinions  are  political  and  social  world  would  have  been  greatly  reformed, 

n  ‘’®  *®°  it  i»  quit®  “  P°®®iW®  that,  had  he  not  b^me  the  most 

withalandinfT  la  1/5^  rong  ifiPerences  with  him  not-  prominent  man  in  the  movement,  both  sorts  of  reformation 

would  have  been  much  more  thorough  than  he  allowed 


in  Parliament ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  present  volume 
would  not  have  been  penned  but  for  a  similarly  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  J.  H.  L. 


HAUSSER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

The  Period  of  the  Reformation,,  1517  to  1648.  By  Ludwig 
Hausser.  Edited  by  Wilhelm  Oncken,  Professor  of  History 
at  the  Unirersity  of  Giessen.  Translat.^d  by  Mrs  Q.  Sturge. 
In  Two  Volames.  Strahan  and  Co. 


them  to  be.  Erasmus  and  his  friends  wished  to  purify  the 
Church,  and  to  set  people  in  the  way  of  obtaining  com¬ 
plete  civil  liberty.  Luther  and  his  fiiends  wished  to  set 
up  a  rival  Church,  and  cared  little  for  any  civil  liberties 
that  were  distinct  from  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  rebellion. 
In  the  German  States  that  were  converted  by  Luther’s  teach¬ 
ing  we  find  that  there  was  as  little  interference  as  possible 
with  the  rights  of  princes.  In  them  matters  were  not  carried 
quite  so  far  as  by  our  own  Heniy  the  Eighth — who  certainly 
was  not  a  Lutheran — but  the  converted  Dukes  and  Counts  in 
seceding  from  the  dominion  of  Rome  expected  all  their 
subjects  meekly  to  imitate  their  own  religious  metamor¬ 
phosis,  and,  if  Protestantism  was  in  many  ways  better  than 
Romanism,  it  was  none  the  less  a  tyranny.  We  see  how 
little  Luther  really  sided  with  the  cause  of  liberty  in  his 
opposition  to  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  and  his  friends,  and  in  his  cruel  denunciation  of  the 


Professor  Oncken  explains  that,  though  in  the  volumes  was  not  a  Lutheran — but  the  converted  Hukes  and  Counts  ii 
here  translated  he  has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  lec-  seceding  from  the  dominion  of  Rome  expected  all  theii 
tures  delivered  from  year  to  year  by  Professor  Hausser  at  subjects  meekly  to  imitate  their  own  religious  metaznor 
Heidelburg,  with  only  such  additions  and  alterations  as  pbosis,  and,  if  Protestantism  was  in  many  ways  better  than 
-  Hausser  would  himself  have  made  could  he  have  prepared  Romanism,  it  was  none  the  less  a  tyranny.  We  see  how 
a  text  for  publication,”  he  has  yet  been  obliged  to  work  up  little  Luther  really  sided  with  the  cause  of  liberty  m  his 
a  OTeat  part  of  the  treatise  from  original  sources,  and  in  opposition  to  the  revolutionary  scheines  of  Ulrich  von 
many  chapters  to  introduce  supplementary  matter  in  order  Hutten  and  his  friends,  and  in  his  cruel  denunciation  of  the 
to  complete  characteristic  descriptions  and  narratives  by  Peasants’  War  of  1524,  the  leaders  of  which  he 
adding  specially  distinctive  features.”  It  would  thus,  we  be  “murderous  prophets  and  factious  spin  s,  w  i  e  e 
imagine,  be  hardly  right  to  take  the  book  as  an  exact  proclaimed  the  rank  and  file  of  it  to  be  rapacious  and 
specimen  of  the  eminent  Professor’s  lectures.  But  English  murderous  peasants,  who  oug  o  e  s  a  e  ,  i  e  , 
readers  will  hardly  trouble  themselves  much  about  that.  strangled  without  mercy. 

If  the  book  is  a  good  one,  its  authorship  is  immaterial ;  and  But  Luther,  as  Professor  Hausser  admits,  was  too  mild  for 
it  is  certainly  a  good  book,  though  we  could  wish  that  it  the  sort  of  Reformation  or  new  Popedom  that  he  led,  and 
had  been  better.  Unfortunately,  Hausser’s  introductory  the  whole  thing  might  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  a 
review  of  the  period  preceding  the  Reformation  is  not  here  more  energetic  sixteenth-century  Christian  arisen -in  Calvin, 
reproduced,  and  the  work,  therefore,  starts  rather  bluntly  in  whom  we  are  asked  to  see  the  ideal  Reformer  of  that 
with  an  account  of  Luther  and  of  the  great  changes  that  period.  From  the  very  beginning  Calvin  propounded 
followed,  though  they  may  have  been  only  to  a  slight  schemes  of  tyranny  more  galling  and  more  hateful  than 
extent  caused  by  his  mutiny  from  the  Catholic  Church,  any  that  had  ever  emanated  frona  Rome.  Calvin  declared 
Thereupon  ensues  a  tolerably  complete  epitome  of  the  for  civil  liberty  and  denounced  all  hierarchical  authority ; 
Reformation  movements  in  Germany,  and  other  political  but  the  hierarchical  authority  that  he  denounced  was  only 
ramifications  down  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  that  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  civil  liberty  he  favoured  was 
and  this  somewhat  detailed  narrative  is  interspersed  with  only  such  as  would  give  unlimited  power  to  his  own  bigo  e 
shorter  sketches  of  the  corresponding  movements  in  France,  disciples.  He  is  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  *  J® 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Italy,  and  Spain,  mer  of  morals,  with  a  novel  view  of^^crime, 

All  the  important  facts  in  European  history  during  four  exemplary  strictness  in  punishment.  ^  ^ 

memorable  generations  are  given  with  tolerable  accuracy  made  Christians  under  a  system  of 
and  commendable  freedom  frL  bias,  and  the  philosophical  utterly  to 

inferences  from  these  facts  are  not  altogether  overlooked,  were  to  be  stamped  out  by  VL^™es  g^mes 

X .  .X  x-  ..  xu-  : _ oQ  an  arxifATMa  Ipast.  as  the  obuoxious  offences.  All  noisy  games,  games 


BMo^Zn-;  ;iu"  be  di^ppointed.  This  i,  keeping  were  strictly 

a  rather  singular  defect  in  the  lecture®  d  ou®  learned  penalties.  Adultery,  which  had 

German  Professor,  edited  and  expanded  by  another.  |  nine  o  clock,  under  n  y  p 
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previously  been  punished  by  a  few  days*  imprisonment  and 
a  small  fine,  was  now  punished  by  death ;  an  adulteress  was 
actually  drowned  in  the  Bhone,  and  two  adulterers  were 
beheaded.  It  was  forbidden  to  swear  even  at  animals.  A 
child  that  had  abused  its  mother  was  put  upon  bread  and 
water ;  another  that  had  thrown  stones  at  its  mother  was 
publicly  whipped  and  hung  up  to  the  gallows  by  its  arms ; 
and  one  that  had  struck  its  parents  was  executed.  Sensual 
sins  were  generally  punished  by  drowning  ;  singing  profane 
songs  by  banishment ;  a  woman  was  publicly  whipped  for 
singing  a  worldly  song  to  a  psalm  tune ;  and  an  educated 
man  who  was  caught  reading  Poggio’s  licentious  tales 
was  imprisoned ;  any  one  found  playing  cards  was  con¬ 
demned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  the  cards  round  his 
neck.  The  ancient  festivities  at  weddings  were  entirely 
done  away  with ;  no  drums  or  music  were  allowed  in  the 
processions,  no  dancing  at  the  feast.  The  theatre  was 
interdicted,  except  when  Biblical  scenes  were  represented  ; 
novel  reading  was  entirely  forbidden,  and  if  any  one  wrote 
anything  objectionable  he  was  sent  to  prison.’*  In  that 
way  Geneva,  in  the  first  instance,  was  so  thoroughly 
“  reformed  *’ that  “a  tone  of  devout  piety  pervaded  the 
city,”  and,  as  Herr  Hausser  ii  doubtless  right  in  saying,  the 
weaker  zeal  of  Lutheranism  was  strengthened  by  a  force 
that  made  Protestantism  flourish,  and,  as  Herr  Hausser 
does  not  say,  a  new  age  of  -Pharisaism  was  inaugurated, 
the  relics  of  which  we  still  see  in  the  hypocrisies  of  English 
life  and  in  the  crowding  of  our  divorce  courts. 

Of  course  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  reformation 
helped  on,  if  it  did  not  initiate,  the  great  revolution  in 
European  society  by  which  mediaeval  tyrannies  were  largely 
suppressed  and  the  cause  of  liberty  was  promoted.  Men’s 
eyes  and  hearts  were  opened,  and  their  hands  and  wills  were 
strengthened  ;  and  if  they  could  not  get  what  they  wished 
without  fighting  they  began  to  fight  for  it.  Thus  the  old 
Baying  of  Christ,  “  I  came  not  to  bring  peauie  but  a  sword  ’* 
was  again  fulfilled,  and  we  have  a  century  of  strife  that 
would  be  sickening  at  best,  but  which  it  is  far  more  pain¬ 
ful  to  study  because  not  only  were  the  honest  motives  of 
the  Protestant  rebels  brought  into  collision  with  forces  that, 
if  honest  in  themselves,  were  associated  with  all  sorts 
of  dishonesty,  but  also  quite  as  many  bad  passions  as 
good  were  brought  into  play  on  the  Protestant  side.  Of 
these  various  wars  and  struggles  a  great  deal  has  been 
written,  and  we  are  promised  a  very  welcome  addition  to 
their  literature  in  Mr  Motley’s  forthcoming  history  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  There  is  nothing  original  and  nothing 
worth  commenting  upon  in  Professor  Hausser’s  outline, 
although  it  may  be  commended  as  a  compact  and  very  use¬ 
ful  epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  this  period.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  lady  who  has  translated  the  work  with  evident 
pains  and  good  judgment  did  not  ask  some  friend  to  correct 
her  grammar.  H. 


THE  EARLY  FRENCH  PROTESTANTS. 

TAe  Uuguenota  in  France.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Strahan  and  Co. 

Christians  have  never  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  Pagans  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  Christians  have 
inflicted  on  one  another.  Members  of  the  early  Church 
fell  occasionally  under  the  fury  of  a  tyrant  or  of  a  brutalised 
mob :  but  in  these  cases  the  oppressors  were  determined  to 
have  victims,  and  took  the  Christians  simply  as  coming 
readiest  to  hand.  As  a  rule,  the  new  religionists  might 
have  gone  quietly  on  their  own  way  if  they  would  have 
done  so  ;  if  they  would  have  offered  a  handful  of  incense, 
not  so  much  in  adoration  of  Pagan  gods  as  out  of  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  would  not  usually  have  been 
molested.  Very  different  was  the  cause  for  which  the 
French  Protestants  suffered  and  fought.  It  was  no  mere 
outward  acquiescence  in  established  religion  that  was  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  They  were  forbidden  the  use  of  their  own 
religion  under  the  most  terrible  penalties ;  their  children 
were  taken  from  them,  and  brought  up  as  Catholics ;  they 
fed  the  scaffolds,  the  dungeons,  and  the  galleys. 

In  a  former  work  Mr  Smiles  gave  us  an  account  of  those 
Huguenots  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  their 
country.  In  the  present  book  he  describes  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  remained, — the  barbarity  of  the  oppressors,  and 


the  heroism  of  the  oppressed.  The  record  of  cruelties  con¬ 
tained  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume  will,  we 
imagine,  be  found  almost  too  revolting  for  many  readers. 
Such  will  turn  with  relief  from  the  hopeless  endurance  of 
the  weak  to  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  strong.  All  will 
admire  the  gallant  struggles  of  the  Camisards,  and  will 
rejoice  in  the  stirring  narrative  of  the  “  glorious  return  ”  of 
the  Vaudois,  who  in  their  hundreds  fought  for  their  native 
mountains  against  the  thousands  of  France.  Nor  can  we 
refuse  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  to  the  devoted 
pastors  of  that  sadly  harassed  flock ;  men  who  under¬ 
went  dire  privations ;  against  whom  the  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced  by  princes  and  priests. 
They,  like  Antoine  Court,  “  often  pitched  their  professor’s 
chair  in  a  torrent  underneath  a  rock.  The  sky  was  their 
roof,  and  the  leafy  branches  thrown  out  from  the  crevices 
overhead,  their  canopy.”  Of  all  the  interesting  histories  of 
individuals  with  which  Mr  Smiles  presents  us,  perhaps 
none  is  more  romantic  than  that  of  Jean  Fabre.  He 
liberated  his  father  from  the  galleys  by  taking  his  place 
there.  In  that  horrible  bondage  he  was  kept  for  several 
years,  and  in  the  meantime  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  affianced,  to  induce 
her  to  marry  a  wealthy  suitor.  Fabre  himself  generously 
liberated  her  from  her  seemingly  hopeless  engagement  to 
him ;  and  the  day  of  her  marriage  with  her  new  lover 
was  fixed;  but  at  the  last  moment  she  relented.  Her 
faithfulness  and  love  for  the  heroic  galley-slave  had  never 
been  shaken,  and  she  resolved  to  remain  constant  to  him.” 
Fortunately,  by  this  time  the  work  of  scepticism  had  com¬ 
menced,  and  though  bigotry  still  reigned  supreme,  it  was 
at  least  “  tempered  by  epigrams.”  The  case  of  Fabre 
attracted  attention  in  high  quarters,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  minister,  he  was  at  length 
released  ;  upon  which  he  married  the  lady  whose  fidelity 
was  well  matched  with  his  heroism.  This  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  personal  narratives  which  are  skilfully  interwoven 
into  the  course  of  the  history.  The  author’s  personal 
knowledge  of  Dauphiny  enables  him  to  give  us  vivid 
representations  of  the  scenery  in  which  many  of  the 
Huguenot  struggles  occurred. 

To  the  philosophic  student  of  history  the  persecution  of 
the  French  Protestants  is  a  terrible  but  instructive  episode 
in  the  long  endeavour  of  the  princely  and  priestly  parties 
to  enslave  mankind.  This  book  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner — more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  author  quite  wishes — 
how  entirely  it  is  the  Legitimists  and  the  Clerics  who  are 
always  on  the  side  of  repression,  and  the  democrats  and 
the  freethinkers  who  successfully  oppose  them.  It  was 
Cromwell  who  interfered  to  save  the  Vaudois.  It  was 
Charles  II.  who  stole  the  money  which  the  Protector 
had  collected  for  them.  It  was  the  great  French  priests 
and  preachers  who  applauded  the  massacre  and  torture  of 
Protestants.  It  was  Voltaire  whose  righteous  indignation 
and  scathing  ridicule  put  a  stop  to  those  enormities.  The 
spirit  of  Royalty  fostered,  that  of  Revolution  swept  away 
persecution.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
these  facts,  inasmuch  as  there  are  men  who  would  bring 
back  upon  us  the  old  conditions,  who  would  restore  despots 
and  Jesuits  to  power ;  who  would  plant  again  the  old  crop, 
and  persuade  us  that,  though  the  fruit  was  bitter  in  time 
past,  it  will  be  toothsome  now.  Once  more  the  black 
armies  are  gathering  over  Europe  to  the  battle.  Is  it  for 
the  last  time  ?  M.  W.  M. 


SPORT  IN  INDIA. 


The  Oriental  Sporting  Magazine^  from  June^  1828,  to  June^  1833- 
In  Two  Volumes.  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  literary  merits  of  the  work  before  us  were,  perhaps, 
hardly  great  enough  by  themselves  to  justify  its  reprint, 
and  we  imagine  that  Messrs  King  must  have  had  certain 
more  solid  inducements  held  out  to  them  before  they  under¬ 
took  to  publish  it.  To  sporting  men  we  can  easily  fancy 
that  there  is  no  literature  half  so  charming  as  a  file  of  the 
Sportsmarij  or  of  Baily^s  Magazine ;  but  when  the  date  is 
carried  back  forty  years,  and  the  scene  of  the  sport  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  India,  the  number  of  those  who  would  purchase 
two  bulky  volumes  on  sporting  subjects  must  be  wofully 
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dimimehed.  It  is  possible  that  the  majority  of  old  Indians, 
together  with  the  present  generation  of  Indian  officers  and 
competition- wallahs,  will  jump  at  the  opportunity  of  having 
thw  rechauffe  set  before  them  in  such  a  convenient  form, 
and  in  the  readable  type  for  which  Messrs  King’s  books  are 
famous ;  and  if  the  number  of  these  is  sufficient  to  reimburse 
those  who  undertook  the  re-issue,  there  will,  we  suppose, 
be  ample  justification  for  its  appearance.  We  have  only 
adverted  to  the  want  of  liter cmj  justification ;  and  to 
those  who  buy  the  Oriental  8p(yrting  Magazine  such  a 
want  will  appear  extremely  unimportant.  From  their 
point  of  view,  the  volumes  are  undoubtedly  interesting, 
quite  apart  from  the  glamour  of  old  associations 
which  will  assist  their  sale  in  Cheltenham  and  Tunbridge 
Wells.  But  ^  we  greatly  question  whether  the  purely 
Oriental  topics  will  possess  much  interest  for  ordinary 
Fnglish  sportsmen.  To  one  who  has  known  the  sweet 
delight  of  pigeon-shooting  and  international  cock-fighting, 
or  who  has  had  the  deer  driven  for  him  in  an  Aberdeen 
forest,  or  who  has  potted  from  a  camp-stool  in  the  hottest 
corner  of  a  battue,  or  who  has  never  approached  nearer  to 
the  sportsman  s  heaven  than  a  cross-country  ride  after  a 
fox,  these  descriptions  of  hard-working  and  dangerous  tiger- 
hunts,  in  which  there  is  always  some  chance  of  losing  a 
limb  or  a  life,  must  be  uninteresting  and  uncongenial 
enough.  The  mere  fact,  also,  that  the  slaughter  of  a  tiger 
is  beneficial  to  humanity,  cannot  but  detract  in  some  degree 
from  the  romantic  idea  which  Englishmen  usually  couple 
with  such  diversions  as  pheasant-shooting,  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  it  is  their  wont  to  cast  behind  them  all  sordid 
and  merely  utilitarian  notions.  Nothing  could  be  tamer 
than  to  plunge  into  a  jungle  on  the  chance  of  meeting  a 
tiger,  with  none  of  the  stimulus  or  exhilaration  derived 
from  irate  farmers,  Eadical  agitators,  Anti-Game-Law  Cir¬ 
culars,  and  the  like.  We  can  hardly  recommend  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Nimrod  to  purchase  this  book. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Oriental 
Sporting  Magazine  did  not  confine  its  pages  to  the  records 
of  Indian  sport ;  nor  was  the  sport  of  our  grandfathers  in 
the  East  confined  to  hunting  tigers,  wild-boars,  and  buffaloes.  : 
They  kept  themselves  au  courant  with  the  sporting  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  mother  countiy,  and  did  their  little  best  to  imi¬ 
tate  them.  Horse-racing  has  always  been  popular  in  India, 
and  even  pugilism  flourished  there  in  the  palmy  days  when 
these  pages  were  written.  Thus  in  vol.  1,  page  118,  we 
have  a  graphic  description  of  the  “  Great  Black  Fight  at 
Bosreegaum  between  Manuel  Victorine  and  Lalla  Soortee,” 
which,  as  a  correspondent  elsewhere  asserts,  furnished  so 
much  amusement  to  all  *  Castes.’  ”  The  following  bit  of 
description — “  On  the  Road,"  as  our  own  specials  call  it — 
will  give  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  these 
revived  sporting  records  : — “  The  riff-raff  coves  of  this 
party  were  principally  countrymen,  also  joined  by  others  of 
*  Master’s  caste  ’ — coatless,  hatless,  shoeless,  shirtless,  almost 
breechless  rogues,  who  kept  up  the  courage  and  spirits  of 
their  champion  by  shouting  these  well-known  rhymes  of 
reproach  to  the  sons  of  Surat — 

*  Soortee  be  moortee,’  etc., 

and 

*  Soorut  shair  Kastooree 
Ghur  Dharree,  ghur  Dahrree 
Jooroo  dustooree ! !  * 

The  Mussaulchee  was  escorted  by  the  cadgers,  coster¬ 
mongers,  prime  slavey  swells,  and  nothing- to-do  lootchas 
of  every  sect  in  Camp,  Hindoo,  Purwarree,  Mussulman, 
Dharee,  high  caste,  low  caste,  and  no  caste,  all  with  noise, 
uproar,  shouts,  threats,  oaths,  and  abuse,  all  in  dust  and 
confusion  toddled  on  all  agog  for  the  fray,  all  ripe  for  fun 
and  all  brimful  of  rack,  and  mowrah,  and  opium,  and  ‘  that 

veed  of  all  veeds,  boys,  the  hackee.*  ” 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  literature  of  the  Oriental 
Sporting  Magazine  is  not  such  as  to  prove  universally  at¬ 
tractive,  and  indeed  we  should  not  venture  to  recommend 
it  to  those  whose  tastes  are  moderately  refined.  But  it  is, 
no  doubt,  possible  to  meet  with  a  large  reading  public 
which  is  not  ambitious  to  come  under  that  category  ;  and 
to  these  the  book  will  carry  its  own  recommendation. 

J  •  A  • 


THE  FAIE  HAVEN. 


Fair  JJavm.  By  Samuel  Butler.  Author  of  ‘Erewhon.* 
oecond  Edition.  Triibner  and  Co. 

“  Satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people,"  says  Sheri, 
flan,  “  circulate  more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the 
fnends  of  the  parties  than  by  printing  them."  This  sen¬ 
tence,  divested  of  its  sarcastic  intention,  very  accurately 
describes  the  career  of  this  most  remarkable  book,  at  all 
events  through  its  first  edition.  The  preface  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition  contains  extracts  proving  that  one  of  the  ablest 
attacks  ever  made  upon  the  evidences  and  principles  of 
Christianity  has  actually  been  regarded  by  certain  critics 
as  a  contribution  to  orthodox  or,  at  least,  to  semi-orthodox 
literature. 

The  cause  of  this  lies,  of  course,  in  the  Indian  tactics 
the  author  has  adopted  in  his  warfare.  The  disguise  under 
I  which  he  scalps  his  enemy  is  so  complete  that,  as  he  hints 
in  his  preface,  a  sort  of  freemasonry  only  can  enable  us  to 
detect  his  intention.  A  certain  ambiguity  on  this  point  is, 
though  we  think  it  occasionally  carried  to  excess,  virtually 
inseparable  from  the  plan  of  the  work.  A  defence  of  the 
crucial  miracle  on  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  undoubtedly  rests  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  one 
John  Pickard  Owen,  who  is  represented  as  a  convert  from 
the  scepticism  engendered  by  the  education  received  from 
an  evangelical  mother,  and  as  an  original  thinker  who,  de¬ 
termined  to  retain  his  hold  0.1  the  fundamental  points  of 
Christian  belief,  explains  and  proves  them  by  methods  of 
his  own.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  result  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  points  is  not  in  the  long  run  edifying. 

Anything  more  exquisite  than  the  irony  underlying  John 
Owen’s  elaborate  defence  of  the  principle  of  "  confirmation 
by  discrepancy  ’’  has  seldom  delighted  readers  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  seen  since  the  Jesuit 
astronomer  dedicated  a  treatise  on  Newton’s  *  Principia  *  to 
the  Pope,  with  the  observation,  that  though,  of  course,  ac¬ 
quiescing  with  profound  submission  in  the  Church’s  censure 
of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  he  had  ventured  to  introduce 
to  his  notice  a  series  of  propositions  showing  what  would 
have  been  true  had  not  that  accursed  heretic’s  views  fallen 
under  her  condemnation.  The  whole  work  so  abounds  in 
gems  of  sarcasm  that  we  know  not  where  to  begin  quoting, 
but  choose  at  haphazard  the  following  account  of  some  of 
the  Christian  apologist’s  mental  peculiarities  given  by  his 
appreciative  biographer,  William  Bickersteth  Owen.  A 
cursory  recollection  of  orthodox  sermons  is,  of  course,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  passage : — 

His  facility  of  illustration  was  simply  marvellous.  From  his 
conversation  any  one  would  have  thought  that  he  was  acauainted 
with  all  manner  of  arts  and  sciences  of  which  he  knew  little  or  no¬ 
thing.  . .  .  But  though  his  acquaintance  with  any  one  art  or  science 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  superficial  only,  he  had  an  astonish¬ 
ing  perception  of  the  relative  bearings  of  facts  which  seemed  at 
first  sight  to  be  quite  beyond  the  range  of  one  another,  and  of  the 
relations  between  the  sciences  generally ;  it  was  this  which  gave 
him  his  felicity  and  fecundity  of  illustration — a  gift  which  he 
nev'er  abused.  He  delighted  in  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  clear  impression  of  his  meaning  to  the  mind  of  another,  but 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard  him  mistake  illustration  for  ar¬ 
gument,  nor  endeavour  to  mislead  an  adversary  by  a  fascinating 
but  irrelevant  simile.  The  subtlety  of  his  mind  was  a  more 
serious  source  of  danger  to  him,  though  1  do  not  know  that  he 
greatly  lost  by  it  in  comparison  with  what  he  gained ;  his  sei^ 
however,  of  distinctions  was  so  fine  that  it  would  sometimes  dis¬ 
tract  his  attention  from  points  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in 
connection  with  his  subject  than  the  particular  distinction  which 
he  was  trying  to  establish  at  the  moment. 

A  “remarkable  instance  ’’  of  John  Owen  ■  **  moderation 
and  truly  English  good  sense "  is  given  in  his  advice  re¬ 
garding  certain  of  the  parables,  “  acknowledged  by  every 
liberal  Churchman  to  be  immoral :’’ — 

“Do  not  touch  one  word  of  them,”  was  his  often-repeated  ex¬ 
clamation.  “  If  not  directly  inspired  by  the  mouth  of  God,  they 
have  been  indirectly  inspired  by  the  force  of  events,  and  the  *orw 
of  events  is  the  power  and  manifestation  of  God  ;  they  coma 
not  have  been  allowed  to  come  into  their  present  position  if  t  ey 
had  not  been  recognised  in  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty  aa  1  g 
of  indirect  service  to  mankind;  there  is  a  * 

veyed  even  by  these  parables  to  the  minds  of  “aoj* 
them  to  lay  hold  of  other  and  objective  truths  which  they  could 

not  else  have  grasped.” 

The  imitation  by  the  presumed  apologist  for  Christianity 
of  the  style  of  Broad  Church  writers  is  delicious.  Thus,  m 
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Klnir,  Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton.— The  Disciples.  (Crown  8vo.  pn.  315  \ 
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530.)  Simpkiu  and  Marshall.  * 

Lancrland's  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  ;  Text  C. ;  Richard  the  Redeles ;  The 
Crowned  King.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  \V.  Skeat.  Early  English  Text 
Society.  (Svo,  fp.  cxxviii,  531, 18s.)  Triibner. 

Loudon.  Jamea— The  Elements  and  Practice  of  Algebra  Collins’s  School 
Series.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  277,  28,  6d.)  Collins. 

AHcKenna,  Stephen  J.— At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon, 
pp.  418,  58.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.— The  Friendship  of  Books,  and  ol  _ 

Edited  with  a  Preface  by  T.  Hughes,  M.P.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxiii, 
389.)  Macmillan. 

Mayor,  Rev.  John  E.  B.— Report  of  the  Congress  of  Constance,  September, 
1873.  (8vo,  pp.  35.)  Rivingtons. 

Morris,  Rev.  D.— Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II.  Collins’s 
School  and  College  Classics.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  128,  Is.)  Collins. 
Myroure  of  Oure  Ladye,  The.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt.  Early  English 
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Primer.— Parts  I.  and  11.  Public  School  Series.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  64, 64, 3d.) 
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Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.,  305,  68.)  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Rcrader,  First.  Public  School  Series.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  64.)  Isbister. 

Reader,  Second.  Public  School  Series.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  128.)  Isbister. 
Reader,  Third.  Public  School  Series.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  160.)  Isbister. 
Reader,  Fourth.  Public  School  Series.  (Fcap.  6vo,  pp.  vlii,  272.)  Isbister. 
Reader,  Fifth.  Public  School  Series.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viiL,  368,  Is.  9d.) 
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Rew,  'Walter.— Maud  Vivian,  a  Drama :  and  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  191.) 
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Ribot,  Th.— English  Psycholo^.  Translated  from  the  French.  (8vo,  pp. 
viii.,  318,  98.)  Heniy  S.  King  and  Co. 

Skertchly,  A.  J.— Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics.  Science  and 
Art  Textbooks.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  146,  la)  Murby. 

Snow,  W.  R.— Humpty  Dumpty,  and  other  Sensational  Poems.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  188.)  Routledge. 

Wallace,  Lew.— The  Fair  God;  or,  the  Last  of  the  Tzins.  A  Tale  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.,  586.)  Triibner. 

Wallace,  Robert.— The  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Its  Relations  to 
Theology.  (8vo,  pp.  31.)  Edinburgh :  Kimmo. 

Ward.  A.  H  — Sacramental  Confession.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  48,  6d.)  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Winscom,  Cave. — Waves  and  Caves,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp. 
vi.,  104.)  Pickering. 

Wood,  Andrew.— Don  Carlos :  a  Tragedy  by  Schiller,  translated  into 
English  Blank  Verse.  CroM’n  8vo,  pp.  xxx,  291.)  Edinburgh:  Nimmo. 

Texts  A  and  B  of  Langland’s  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman 
having  been  already  produced  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  Skeat,  Text  0,  now 
before  us,  edited  by  the  same  hand,  and  forming  the  second 
of  the  Society’s  publications  for  the  current  year,  completes 
the  poem  in  its  three  extant  original  versions.  Mr  Skeat, 
in  the  preface,  alludes  to  the  fact  that  *  Piers  Plowman  ’ 
assumes  five  different  shapes  in  MS.  Three  of  these 
are  reaZ,  and  due  to  the  author,  whence  the  three  texts 
which  have  been  separately  published  ”  (for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  for  which  special  facilities  are  afforded), 
“  whilst  the  other  two  are  apparent  only,  and  due  to  the 
mixture  of  parts  of  different  texts  by  the  scribes.”  A 
fourth  part  of  the  same  series,  in  course  of  preparation,  will 
contain  a  general  preface,  general  notes,  and  a  full  glos- 
sarial  index.  In  the  present  volume,  besides  ‘  Piers  Plow¬ 
man,’  is  the  poem  of  Bichard  Eedeles,  by  the  same  author, 
and  “  a  short  imitative  piece  by  another  hand,  entitled.  The 
Crowned  King.”  The  third  of  the  Society’s  volumes  for 
1873  is  an  edition  of  Generydes^  taken  from  a  unique  MS. 
(circ.  1410  A.D.)  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  by  Mr  Aldis  Wright.  The  nineteenth  number  of 
the  extra  series  is  The  Myroure  of  Our  Ladye^  described  on 
the  title  page  as  “containing  a  devotional  treatise  on 
divine  service,  with  a  translation  of  the  offices  used  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Brigintine  Monastery  of  Sion,  at  Isleworth, 
during  the  15th  and  IGth  centuries.”  It  is  edited,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt.  Of  these 
publications,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  on  the  special 
value  of  the  Piers  Plowman  Series,  which,  when  complete, 
will  serve  both  as  a  monument  of  Mr  Skeat’s  energy  and  a 
tribute  of  more  than  philological  respect  for  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  English  poets. 

We  are  not  told  that  any  of  the  series  of  “  essays  on  the 
wonders  of  the  firmament,”  of  which  Mr  Proctor’s  Expanse 


the  “  refutation  ”  of  Strauss’s  theory  of  the  resurrection, 
our  author,  having  concluded  that  Paul  was  satisfied  by 
sufficient  evidence  that  his  Lord  and  Master  had  appeared 
to  Peter  on  the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion,  adds  the 
following : — 

It  is  true  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Peter  he  saw 
none  other  of  the  Apostles  save  James — but  there  is  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  want  of  unanimity  among 
them  :  no  trace  of  this  has  come  down  to  us,  and  would  surely 
have  done  so  if  it  had  existed.  If  any  dependence  at  all  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  did  not  exist. 
Stronger  evidence  than  this  unanimity  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  caricature  of  certain  distinguished  liberal  Christian 
writers  is,  however,  most  complete  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Christ-ideal.  The  following  passage  is  a  sample  of  John 
Owen’s  treatment  of  this  subject : — 

With  reference  to  the  many-sidedness  of  the  Christ-ideal,  as 
having  been  part  of  the  design  of  God,  and  not  attainable  other¬ 
wise  than  as  the  creation  of  destruction — as  coming  out  of  the 
waste  of  time — it  is  clear  that  the  perception  of  such  a  design 
could  only  be  an  offspring  of  modern  thought ;  the  conception  of 
such  an  apparently  self-frustrating  scheme  could  only  arise  in 
minds  which  were  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  “hound  nature  in  her  wanderings”  before  her  feints  can  be 
eluded,  and  her  prevarications  brought  to  book.  A  deep  distrust 
of  the  over  obvious  is  wanted,  before  men  can  be  brought  to  turn 
aside  from  objections  which  at  the  first  blush  appear  to  be  very 
serious,  and  to  take  refuge  in  solutions  which  seem  harder  than 
the  problems  which  they  are  intended  to  solve. 

It  is  impossible  more  accurately  to  describe  than  does 
this  passage  that  poor  result  of  modem  Christian  thought, 
the  attempt  to  prop  up,  amidst  the  healthy  breezes  of  free 
criticism,  the  frail  structure  which  can  only  stand  in  the 
close  atmosphere  of  thought,  untroubled  by  true  methods 
of  inquiry.  Since  truth  cannot  be  a  matter  of  degree,  we 
confess  that,  however  respectable  and  amiable  may  be  the 
motives  of  those  who  endeavour  to  arrest  the  collapse  of 
priestcraft,  it  seems  to  us  high  time  that  the  utter  dis¬ 
honesty,  intellectual  if  not  moral,  of  the  means  they 
employ  to  this  end  should  be  exposed  even  by  a  satire 
such  as  the  present,  which  exceeds  in  skill,  pungency,  and, 
we  may  add,  bitterness,  anything  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
this  important  subject.  A.  D. 
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of  the  Heaven  consists,  have  been  previously  published  ;  An  American  novel,  The  Fair  God ;  oVy  the  Last  of  the 
but  from  the  familiar  sound  of  some  of  the  titles,  we  judge  *Tzins^  differs  just  so  much  from  fiction  as  to  claim  notice 


ocience  lor  iieisure  hlours,  or  The  Borderland  of  Science,  sonage,  Don  Fernando  de  Alra,  the  Tezcucan  ;  the  finding 
and  a  thread  of  something  akin  to  religious  devotion  runs  of  the  MS.  and  the  method  of  translation  adopted  being 
through  the  astronomer’s  treatment  of  his  themes.  It  described  in  an  introduction.  In  apologising  for  the  deceit, 
appears  to  be  his  object  in  this  volume  to  call  out  the  awe  and  putting  in  a  full  claim  for  the  offspring  of  his  brain, 
and  wonder  that  cleave  in  the  human  mind  to  the  notion  the  author  still  preserves  in  form  the  fiction  of  a  transla- 
of  the  unfathomable  in  time  and  space.  tion,  affirming  that  the  reader’s  interest  is  deepened  thereby. 

A  translation  of  a  French  work  on  Contemporary  English  ^©ftders,  as  a  rule,  hate  to  be  taken  in,  even  in  a  subject 
Psychology^  by  Professor  Bibot,  has  a  double  value.  An  which  they  are  so  ignorant  as  a  Mexican  romance, 
intrinsic  one,  from  the  lucidity  of  the  author’s  style,  well  Of  thirteen  books  of  verse  that  are  on  our  table  this  week, 
preserved,  as  far  as  we  have  read,  in  the  translation ;  an  Avion  Orangey  by  W.  A.  Gibbs,  comes  to  us  sheathed  in  a 
extrinsic  one,  as  showing  a  Frenchman’s  opinion  of  what  pasteboard  outer  cover,  the  delicate  white  ivory-like  bind- 
England  has  done  for  Psychology.  The  names  included  in  ing,  edged  with  brass,  needing  such  protection.  We  have 
this  summary  of  English  contributions  to  the  science  since  not  seen  so  attractive  an  exterior  this  Christmas.  As  re- 
the  days  of  Hobbes  and  Locke — Hartley,  James  Mill,  Herbert  gards  the  interior,  we  will  only  notice  here  Mr  Gibbs’s  offer 
Spencer,  A.  Bain,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Samuel  Bailey,  J.  S.  Mill —  of  100  guineas  for  the  best  series  of  illustrations  to  his  work, 
all  belong  to  the  association  school.  The  names  of  Hamilton,  This  invocation  of  the  sister  art  will  give  practical  weight 
Whewell,  Mansel,  &c.,  are  omitted,  the  reason  given  being  to  the  opening  sonnet,  in  which  Poetry  appeals  for  the  help 

that  the  association  school  “  is  unknown,  or  very  nearly  of  Painting,  and  we  fear  that  Mr  Gibbs  will  find  his  hands 

unknown,  in  France.”  M.  Eibot  introduces  Herbert  Spencer  only  too  full  of  illustrations  before  the  publication  of  his 
to  his  countrymen  by  a  generous  quotation  from  Mr  J.  S.  second  edition.  The  Charm  and  the  Curse  consists  of  two 
Mill’s  ‘  Comte,’  in  which  Mr  Spencer  is  said  to  be  “  one  of  tales  freely  dramatised  from  the  Edda  by  Mr  Charles  Grant, 
the  small  number  of  persons  who,  by  the  solidity  and  ency-  Mr  Grant  disclaims  indebtedness  either  in  form  of  compo- 
clopaedical  character  of  their  knowledge,  and  their  power  of  sition  or  choice  of  subject  to  Mr  Morris’s  drawings  from  the 
co-ordination  and  concatenation,  may  claim  to  be  the  peers  same  well-head.  The  Disciples  is  a  beautifully  printed, 
of  M.  Comte,  and  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  estimation  of  and  exquisitely  bound,  volume,  the  paper  used  being  of 
him.”  that  ribbed  sort,  rarely  seen,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 

Mr  Hughes  begins  his  preface  to  a  volume  of  lectures  by  scarce  volume  of  poems  by  the  Knight  of  Morar,  ‘  Coila's 

the  late  Rev.  Fred.  D.  Maurice  (of  which  The  Friendship  of  Whisper.’  The  “  Master,”  Joseph  Mazzini,  is  the  subject  of 
HooA's  is  the  first),  by  defending  Mr  Maurice  from  a  criti-  a  reverential  “  Overture.”  Afterwards  come  separate  poems 
cism  pronounced  on  him  by  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  in  ‘  Litera-  on  the  “Disciples,”  Jacopo  Buffini,  Ugo  Bassi,  Agesilao 
ture  and  Dogma  ’ — “  in  theology  he  passed  his  life  beating  Milano,  Baron  Giovanni  Nicotera.  Blank  verse  is  the  metre 
the  bush  with  deep  emotion,  and  never  starting  the  hare.”  chiefly  adopted.  “  The  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people 
Later,  Mr  Hughes  defends  his  friend  against  Mr  J.  Morley,  after  national  liberty  have  furnished  the  groundwork  of  ” 
and  defines  his  reception  of  Mr  Darwin’s  theory.  Later  Home  or  Death,  a  spirited  companion  volume  to  the  fore¬ 
still,  ho  disputes  Mr  Mill’s  opinion  (expressed  in  his  ‘  Auto-  going.  We  are  promised  another  canto,  “  The  Human 
biography  ’),  that  “  there  was  more  intellectual  power  wasted  Tragedy,”  from  the  same  pen,  which  will  take  as  its  theme 
in  Maurice  than  in  any  other  of  my  contemporaries.”  The  the  Commune  of  Paris. 


volume  is,  we  need  not  say,  well  worthy  of  perusal. 


Lyrics  of  Love,  from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson,  and  Eng> 


Robert  Dale  Owen,  the  author  of  two  spiritualist  pub-  lish  Sonnets  (collected  and  arranged  by  John  Dennis),  are 
lications,  ‘  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,’  two  interesting  little  compilations ;  the  latter  ranging  from 
and  *  The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the  Surrey,  the  first  sonneteer,  to  some  of  the  almost  unknown 
Next,’  publishes  “twenty-seven  years  of  autobiography”  names  of  to-day.  We  must  also  mention,  as  a  poem  of  some 
under  the  title  of  Threading  My  Way.  It  consists  of  pretence,  a  translation  into  English  blank  verse  of  Schiller’s 
twelve  papers  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Atlantic  Don  Carlos. 

Monthly.  The  “tentative  years  ”  in  which  the  subject  of  First  among  the  juvenile  literature  of  this  week  stands  a 
the  autobiography  was  “  threading  his  way  ”  lasted  till  collection  of  stories  by  Lady  Pollock,  Mr  W.  H.  Pollock, 
1827,  when  Mr  Owen  (a  native  of  Glasgow)  settled  per-  and  Professor  Clifford, — The  Little  People,  and  other  Tales. 
manently  in  America.  They  seem  to  have  been  full  of  At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon  is  by  Stephen  MacKenna, 
wide  and  amusing  experiences,  so  that  independently  of  the  author  of  several  boys  books.  From  January  to 
the  magazine  ring  which  Owen  imparts  to  his  religious  Decemher  combines  instruction  with  amusement,  and  the 
convictions  this  collection  of  articles  is  on  the  whole  various  sections  are  made  relevant  to  the  months. 


instructive  and  entertaining. 


Mr  Edward  Jenkins  and  Mr  Raymond  are  together  re- 


Two  years  agoJMr  Peek,  M.P.  for  Mid-Surrey,  and  offered  sponsible  for  the  production  of  a  legal  handbook  On  Build- 
prizes  for  essays  on  The  Maintenance  of  the  Church  of  ing  Contracts.  As  usual  in  the  prefaces  to  such  compi- 
England  as  an  Established  Church,  the  appointed  judges  lations,  Mr  Jenkins  disclaims  all  notion  of  supplanting  the 
being  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Dr  Hessey,  and  Dr  Vaug-  solicitor  in  his  proper  functions.  Nevertheless  the  book 
han,  with  whom  was  afterwards  associated  Mr  Ainger,  should  save  many  a  lawyer’s  bill,  and  will  throw  some  light 
Reader  of  the  Temple.  Last  year  104  essays  were  sent  on  a  subject  most  vexing  and  harassing  to  the  lay  world, 
in,  and  the  decision  seems  to  have  been  a  long,  difficult.  Dr  Clarke’s  little  book  on  Sea:  in  Education;  or,  A 
and  tedious  process.  At  last  five  prizes  have  been  awarded,  iair  Chance  for  the  Girls,  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
and  the  three  essays  highest  on  the  prize-list  have  been  interest  on  this  side  of  the  channel.  His  remarks  on  ‘Co¬ 
published.  A  layman,  Mr  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  gained  the  Education  ’  will  be  better  understood  in  America  than  with 

K  .  _y  .  -  1  ^  ^1 _ *-  ..a.  V.i.i'  n.<A  wall  nrAfflt  vaa/lin/v  aa  urall  aa  fVia  /.liniAal 


point  with  sharp  and  repeated  blows.  *  literature  ana  reaaing,  win  ue  louna  m  our  nst ;  ou^  we 

Dr  Langford  lately  the  League  candidate  for  Shaftes-  have  not  space  here  to  refer  to  the  books  at  any.  length, 
bury,  has  done  Valuable  and  laborious  work  in  producing  Mr  De  La  Eue  has  sent  us  in  a  packet  of  his  Diaries  and 
Modeim  Birmingham  and  its  Institutions,  of  which  the  Memorandum  Books.  As  usual  tl^ey  are  far  ahead  of 
first  volume  has  reached  us.  Dr  Langford  is  already  well  their  competitors  for  neatness  and  portability.  The  same 

known  as  the  writer  of  a  good  local  history  of  Birmingham  diaries  being  bound  in  sereral  ways  erery  one  can  suit  his 

(‘A  Century  of  Birmingham  Life’),  and  though  the  present  fancy  or  convenience  TAe  C’lfyl/mry,  interleaved  with 
volume  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  modem  sources,  the  Wotting  paper,  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  publication  is 
local  events  of  “the  hardware  village”  from  1841  to  1871  also  of  convenient  shape  and 

are  well  worth  preserving  in  a  pleasant  and  readable  form.  |  worth  again  publishes  his  wonderfully  cheap  Cleryij 
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yet  be  made  of  this  version.  Of  Mr  Eigbton’s  lab^ 
rious  representation  of  Figaro  we  cannot  in  truth  say 
much  in  praise.  His  style  lacks  the  requisite  lightness 
and  variety  for  the  character.  He  acts  at  the  audience,  and 
supplements  his  shortcomings  in  histrionic  ability  bv  making 
the  most  of  those  modem  allusions  in  the  popular  Duiiesque 
manner  with  which  the  translator  has,  in  defiance  of  dramatic 
consistency,  plentifully  supplied  bis  part.  Mr  Neville  endows 
the  Cbunt  with  much  of  the  chivalrous  tone  proper  to  the 
character,  and  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner  adapts  bis  style 
to  the  period  supposed  to  be  illustrated.  Mr  Fisher’s  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  page  Cherubino  deserves  recognition.  The 
task  assigned  him  is  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  it  is  not 
the  actor’s  fault  if  a  disagreeable  impression  is  produced  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  grown  man  petted  like  a  boy.  The  per¬ 
formance  is,  however,  reticent  and  carefuL  Miss  Edith  Gray, 
Miss  FowIct,  and  Mrs  Stephens  pla^  respectively  the  parts  of 
the  Countess,  Suzanne,  and  Marcellme. 


Directory,  which  for  all  ordinary  purposes  serves  as  well  as 
the  high-priced  Crockford. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Kelly’s  'PosUO'Qice 
Directory  for  1874,  this  year  produced  earlier  than  usual, 
we  must  commend  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors  in 
posting  the  work  up  to  date.  The  deaths  of  Sir  W .  Bovill 
and  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens  have  not  escaped  them,  and 
the  members  of  the  New  School  Board  are  even  to  be 
found  among  the  “  too  late  ”  names.  As  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  volume,  necessarily  a  large  one,  is  made  still 
more  unwieldy  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  This  year  they  fill  332  pages. 


THE  THEATRES. 

Mr  Charles  Eeade’s  adaptation  of  his  own  story,  “  The 
Wandering  Heir,”  for  the  stage,  lately  produced  at  the 
QnxjKN's,  is  marked  by  the  defects  which  seem  almost  inse¬ 
parable  from  this  kind  of  composition.  The  special  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  author’s  mind,  indeed,  ill  fits  him  for  such  a 
task.  His  most  telling  effects  have  always  been  obtained 
rather  by  an  accumulation  than  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  details,  and  althoi^h  in  style  he  is  often  peculiarly 
terse,  his  pointed  brevity  of  expression  seems  to  desert  him 
when  writing  for  the  stage.  Eegarded,  however,  as  a  play 
of  incident  alone,  “The  Wandering  Heir”  is  full  of  variety 
and  entertainment  The  amount  of  ground  traversed  by  Mr 
Eeade  in  following  the  wanderings  of  bis  hero  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  tire  out  most  dramatists,  and  the  feat  of  bringing 
the  whole  into  one  series  of  harmonious  pictures  would  b« 
almost  beyond  human  capacity.  This,  however,  Mr  Eeade 
does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  do,  but,  trusting  to  the 
innate  interest  of  the  events,  he  has  left  higher  artistic  quali¬ 
ties  on  one  side.  Mrs  Wood,  as  Philippa,  acts  throughout 
with  unflagging  energy  in  a  part  affording  great  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  those  high  animal  spirits  she  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume  ;  and  Mr  Leathes  has  already  made  a  certain 
reputation  as  &jeune premier  hy  his  graceful  and  sympathetic 
imf  er.<)onatiou  of  James  Annesley.  Mrs  Seymour  re-appears 
on  the  stage  in  the  part  of  an  old  Irish  servant,  and  niirly 
divides  the  applause  with  these  artists. 

The  public  is  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr  Albery’s 
comedy  “  Married,”  now  playing  at  the  Eoyaltt.  Mr  Albery 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  fault  of  dramatic 
writers,  of  allowing  his  situations  too  obviously  to  govern 
the  events  and  characters  of  his  play.  The  whole  plot 
rests  upon  an  equivoque  caused  by  a  silly  freak,  and  sustained 
in  defiance  of  all  probability.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
misunderstanding  on  which  the  incident  turns,  a  couple  of 
CTown-up  voung  ladies  are  endowed  with  about  enough  sense 
between  them  to  furnish  a  six-year-old  child,  while  all  the 
characters  of  the  drama  combine  persistently  to  keep  the 
author’s  secret  until  such  time  as  it  suits  him  to  divulge  it 
with  effect.  Thus  an  artificial  tone  is  introduced  into  the 
play.  We  feel  that  all  these  means  are  taken  with  the  sole 
object  of  producing  effective  combinations  and  dilemmas,  and 
to  these  we  look  for  amusement,  paying  little  heed  to  the 
personages  who  are  utilised  just  as  the  exigencies  of  the  plot 
may  require.  The  contretemps^  when  they  come,  are  ludicrous 
enough,  and  the  dialogue  throughout  is  lively  and  sparkling, 
even  if  somewhat  forced,  and  at  times  wanting  in  refinement. 
The  acting  is  throughout  exceptionally  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory.  We  must  look  far  to  find  a  performance  equal  in 
finish  and  delicacy  to  Miss  Hodson’s  representation  of  “  Aunt 
Anne,”  the  young  lady  who  wears  widow’s  weeds  during  a 
whole  act  for  a  fictitious  husband  she  has  never  seen.  In  the 
delineation  of  subtle  points  of  manner,  this  impersonation  is 
singularly  accomplished.  Miss  M.  Brennan  gives  a  telling, 
although  rather  spasmodic,  portrait  of  an  old  maid.  Messrs 
J.  Clarke,  Stephens,  and  Wyndham  are  all  excellent,  and  Mr 
Crabe  made  a  decided  hit  in  the  small  part  of  a  foreign 
waiter. 

At  the  Olympic  “  The  School  for  Intrigue,”  imitated  from 
Beaumarchais’  “Mariage  de  Figaro,”  was  produced  on 
Monday  week.  Perhaps  the  word  transformed  would  better 
have  suited  the  case.  The  transformations  are  many.  In  the 
first  place  one  of  the  brightest  and  wittiest  comedies  ever 
written  becomes,  in  the  process  of  adaptation,  a  rather  pon¬ 
derous  four-act  farce.  The  vivacious  and  subtle  barber  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  Count  Alniaviva,  is  transformed* into 
an  English  low  comedian  ;  a  page  of  about  fifteen  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  young  man  of  at  least  three-and-twenty  •  and 
the  marital  experiences  of  the  Countess  Almaviva  iera  to 
have  utterly  destroyed  all  signs  of  the  lively  character  of  one 
formerly  known  ae  Eoeina,  daughter  of  Dr  BaS  It  "a 
however,  impossible  to  eliminate  from  this  piece  its  fun¬ 
damental  humorous  properties,  and  by  some  cutting  in 
the  former  part  a  sufficiently  entertaining 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY. 

On  Sunday,  December  7th,  a  lecture  was  delivered  at  St 
George’s  Hall,  by  John  Rae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  on  “  The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Valley  ;  its  fitness  for  Settlement ;  its  Indians,  and  their 
Peculiarities,  its  Wild  Animals,  &c.”  The  lecturer  stated  that  the 
information  he  was  about  to  give  was  derived  from  personal 
observations  during  three  journeys,  two  in  the  summer,  and  one 
in  the  winter.  Most  writers  in  describing  this  valley  give  a 
favourable  report  of  it,  but  they  omit  to  mention  the  difficulties 
attending  the  emigrant  which  it  is  equally  necessary  that  he  should 
know.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  lies  in  latitude  50  to 
53  N,  and  contains  75,000  miles,  or  about  50,000,000  acre?. 
The  land  is  a  dead  flat,  and  very  suitable  for  grazing  purpose? ; 
grass  and  wheat  grow  abundantly,  and  the  soil  is  so  deep  in  mould 
that  it  requires  no  manure  for  twenty  years.  The  lakes  abound 
in  fish  for  wholesome  food,  the  people  are  acti/e  and  healthy,  and 
buffaloes  roam  on  all  the  southern  tracts,  though  they  are  now 
gradually  disappearing.  The  chief  animals  beside  the  buff^o 
are,  first,  a  deer  found  not  on  the  prairie,  but  by  the  river,  which 
is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  Scottish  red  deer ;  secondly, 
the  Cabri,  or  jumping  deer,  which  is  prong-horned,  and  resembles 
a  chamois ;  thirdly,  the  grizzly  bear,  which  is  hunted  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  fourthly,  the  moose  deer,  which  lives  in  the  woods,  and  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  kill,  as  it  is  very  knowing,  as  well  as 
acute  of  hearing,  insomuch  that  it  will  make  a  complete  circuit 
before  lying  down  to  rest,  in  order  to  confuse  the  hunter ;  fifthly, 
the  wolf,  which  is  very  common,  and  is  so  sagacious  that  it  can 
only  be  killed  by  poison,  and  that  it  is  often  too  knowing  to  eat ; 
sixthly,  the  black  bear,  which  is  hunted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
grizzly. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  favourable  to  agricultural  produce, 
though  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  they  are  equal  to  those  of 
Ontario,  where  peaches,  grapes,  and  Indian  corn  will  ripen  in  the 
open  air.  These  will  grow  in  Saskatchewan,  but  they  will  not 
ripen. 

Among  the  advantages  of  Saskatchewan  are  the  great  beds  of 
coal,  which,  though  not  of  a  very  good  quality  on  the  top,  is 
excellent  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Moreover,  gold  is 
broadcast  over  the  whole  region.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take 
up  a  pan  of  earth  without  finding  signs  of  auriferous  deposits. 
No  large  deposits  have  as  yet  been  found  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  establish  diggings,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  may  exist 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  difficulties  of  settlers  are  great,  insomuch  that  the 
Americans  have  settled  there  but  little.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  no  market  for  the  grain  produce,  and  in  Minnesota  Indian  com 
is  frequently  burnt  for  fuel  as  not  repaying  the  expenses  of 
taking  it  to  the  market.  All  the  rivers  of  Saskatchewan  run  to 
the  east  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  or  south  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  as 
it  is  only  for  two  months  and  a-half  during  the  year  that  Hudson’s 
Bay  is  navigable,  the  ships  caught  by  the  ice  are  frequently 
obliged  to  winter  there ;  also  between  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  the  river  is  full  of  rapids,  which  much  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  navigation. 

Another  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  settlers  is  from 
the  Indians,  whose  favourite  hunting  grounds  for  buffalo  are  the 
southern  tracts  occupied  by  three  powerful  and  very  turbulent 
tribes,  who  are  perpetually  at  war  with  the  more  docile  Cree 
Indians.  Were  settlers  to  go  there  these  Indians  w’ould  attribute 
to  them  the  failure  of  buffalo  ;  nor  can  they  see  a  horse  without 
stealing  it.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  attempted  to  open 
trading-posts  to  barter  goods  with  them,  but  they  pillaged  the 
forts  and  the  Company  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt.  The 
small-pox  is  a  terrible  scourge  among  the  Indians,  and  they 
spread  it  by  their  very  hostility  ;  for  one  tribe,  hearing  that 
another  tribe  are  sick,  come  down  upon  them  to  steal  their  horses, 
and  in  so  doing  catch  the  disease.  An  old  gentleman  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  the  year  1836-7,  had  a  hobby  for 
vaccination,  and  vaccinated  nearly  all  the  Crees  ;  consequently 
when  next  the  disease  was  carried  to  them  only  two  men  died  ont 
of  thousands, — one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  vaccination  on 
record. 

Two  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  country  are  the  violent 
thunderstorms  and  the  waterspouts ;  if  the  lightning  strikes  the 
prairie,  it  invariably  cracks  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star, 
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&nd  the  wetersponts  fall  in  colninns  of  water  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  thick,  daihing  up  spray  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 

Another  difficnlty  to  be  encountered  is  the  use  and  abuse  of 
rum  among  the  Indians.  A  company  goes  to  Saskatchewan  with 
every  intention  of  trading  honestly  with  the  Indian,  and,  indeed, 
does  so  until  a  rival  company  or  a  pedlar  comes,  bringing  spirits, 
whereby  he  makes  the  Indian  drunk,  and  gets  his  furs  cheaply ; 
the  Stationary  Company  are  then  absolutely  obliged  to  introduce 
rum  also,  in  order  to  oppose  the  intruder;  yet  the  damage  done  to 
the  Indian’s  stamina  is  not  by  the  rum  he  gets  from  the  trader, 
but  by  what  he  gets  in  the  villages.  The  trader  does  not  give  him 
in  a  year  more  than  a  quart,  and  would  be  very  glad  not  to  give 
him  any,  for  an  Indian  is  always  difiBcult  to  deal  with,  but  becomes 
doubly  so  when  intoxicated.  No  spirits  are  admitted  into  the 
extreme  north  of  America,  but  when  rum  was  withdrawn  from 
Alaska,  the  chiefs  first  refused  to  hunt  for  a  year,  and  then  tra¬ 
velled  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  other  settlements  where  they 
could  get  rum. 

The  Americans  have  not  treated  the  Indians  with  justice,  and 
to  remedy  this  President  Grant  has  appointed  the  agents  for  the 
Indians  from  among  the  Quakers.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
have  pursued  a  different  policy  with  regard'  to  them.  Having 
established  a  fort  and  provisioned  it  with  food,  the  Indians  know 
they  may  come  there  in  sickness  or  scarcity,  and  be  nursed,  or 
supplied  with  food  gratuitously ;  and  such  is  the  confidence  felt  in 
the  Company  by  the  Indians  that,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
any  roan  going  a  hundred  miles  from  a  fort,  and  receiving  food 
from  an  Indian,  has  but  to  write  a  message  to  that  fort  on  a  piece 
of  bark,  and  the  Indian  will  readily  accept  it  as  payment,  although 
he  does  not  understand  a  word  of  the  message,  and  has  no  chance 
of  again  meeting  the  man  who  gives  it  to  him.  Dr  Rae 
concluded  his  lecture  by  observing  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  for  its  object  when  originally  established  only  trad¬ 
ing,  to  the  discouragement  of  colonisation,  but  that  now  the  case 
is  different,  since  by  the  treaty  with  Canada  one  acre  in  every 
twenty  settled  acres  belongs  to  them,  and  settlement  is,  therefore, 
now  adrantageous  to  them. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

On  Sunday  last  Mr  Karl  Blind  delivered  a  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  lecture  at  the  Freemasons*  Hall,  before  a 
crowded  audience,  on  “The  Mythology  of  our  Germanic  Fore¬ 
fathers.’’  He  began  by  showing  how  the  vestiges  of  their  creed 
are  still  visible  in  the  English  names  of  the  days  of  the  week — 
for  instance,  in  the  words  “  Sunday  ’’  and  **  Monday.”  that  star- 
worship  which  prevailed  among  our  Germanic  ancestors  from  the 
immemorial  time  when  they  yet  dwelt  on  the  pasture  ground  of 
Central  Asia  down  to  the  days  when  Caesar  met  the  warriors  of 
Ariovist  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  The  names  of  Wodan  ; 
of  Tin,  the  god  of  war ;  of  Thunar,  the  God  of  thunder  ;  of 
Freia,  the  goddess  of  love  ;  of  Balder,  the  sweet  god  of  peace 
and  light  ;  of  Saetere,  the  malicious  deity  ;  of  Hel,  the  mistress 
of  the  underworld  ;  and  of  Asgard,  the  celestial  castle  of  the 
Teutonic  deities,  were  traced  in  the  names  of  a  great  many 
English  and  Scottish  towns  and  villages.  The  current  fairy-tales 
and  superstitious  notions  were  explained  as  the  remnants  of  “  a 
grand  and  savage  faith  of  mightiest  power,”  as  Southey  calls  it. 
The  lingering  spirit  of  that  ancient  creed  even  haunts,  to  this  day, 
German  children’s  games,  dances,  rhymes,  and  lullabies,  which 
are  the  last  faint  echoes  of  religions  ceremonies,  rude  dramatic 
performances,  and  incantations,  of  the  former  dwellers  in  the 
primeval  forests  of  Germany.  A  rhyme  apparently  so  bereft  of 
meaning,  like  “  Ladybird,  fly  away  home !  ”  can  be  proved  to  refer 
to  a  belief  of  our  forefathers  in  the  coming  downfall  of  the 
universe  by  a  terrible  conflagration.  Fanciful  and  odd  as  the 
imagery  of  myths  frequently  is,  they  often  contain  a  grain  of 
sense,  even  of  science.  Already  in  grey  antiquity,  there  were 
men  who  troubled  themselves  with  difficult  problems,  and  others 
who  wanted  to  hide  science  under  a  bushel,  or  to  keep  its  result  to 
themselves.  These  latter  spoke  to  the  people  in  highly-coloured 
tales,  which  the  great  mass  were  asked  to  accept  as  a  revelation, 
but  not  to  presume  understanding  them.  Not  seldom,  however, 
the  tale  itself  contains  a  deeper  meaning,  only  requiring  a  key  to 
unlock  its  secret.  An  instance  was  alluded  to  of  an  extremely 
queer  tale  told  by  a  German  peasant  about  propbecying  the  future 
from  an  egg.  On  closer  investigation,  it  was  found  to  contain  an 
early  conception  of  that  “  germ  theory  ”  which  Mr  Pasteur 
has  upheld  in  our  days.  It  would  be  idle,  though,  to  look 
for  such  depths  of  meaning  in  all  the  shallows  of  mytho¬ 
logical  systems ;  some  of  them  being  very  shallow.  The  artistic 
and  dramatic  aspect  of  the  Germanic  Olympus  was  then  dwelt 
upon.  No  doubt  the  Teutonic  deities  have  not  the  perfect 
harmony  and  quiet  plasticity  of  the  Greek  ideals.  But  there 
is  no  lack  of  poetical  conception  in  the  hoary  ruler  ^  of  the 
winds  and  the  clouds,  who  leads  the  heroic  warriors  into  the 
golden,  shield-adorned  Walhalla,  or  in  the  white-robed  goddess 
with  the  streaming  golden  locks  and  the  siren  voice,  who  is  an 
Aphrodite  and  a  Juno  combined,  and  who  glides  along  between 
heaven  and  earth  in  a  rosy  shimmer,  making  flowers  sprout  along 
her  path  ;  or  in  the  stern  figure  of  the  red-bearded,  steel-handed 
god  of  the  tempest,  who  thunders  through  the  firmament  in  his 
car,  smiting  the  mountain  giants  with  his  magic  hammer.  Then, 
there  is  that  wonderful  crowd  of  fairies,  wood-women,  elfin  nixes, 
cobolds,  and  dwarfs,  which  has  been  evolved  out  of  all  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  before  whose  bustling  throng  even  Hellenic  fancy 
pale^  In  the  Germanic  view  of  the  universe,  all  is  action. 


struggle,  tragic  conflict,  with  a  deep,  dark  background  of  inevi¬ 
table  fate  that  controls  alike  God  and  man.  The  battle  spirit  of 
our  ancestors  reflects  itself  in  this  creed.  “  In  his  deities,”  Schiller 
says,  “man  depicts  himself.”  The  cosmogonic  notions  of  the 
German  tribes,  their  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  their 
repugnance  against  the  belief  in  an  arch-fiend,  or  principle  of 
evil,  were  then  described.  The  word  “  Hell  ”  was  shown  to  be 
derived  from  the  dwelling  place  of  Hel,  who  was  alike  a  mother 
of  life  and  of  death,  and  with  whom  those  dwelt  who  had  died 
from  age  or  illness.  "Wlten  Hel’s  naroe—the  “  sheltering  goddess  ” 
— wu  no  longer  understood,  it  served  to  torment  mankind  with 
the  idea  of  unutterable  horrors.  Powerful  passages  from  the 
Edda,  the  Norse  scripture,  served  to  illustrate  the  lecturer’s 
descriptions  and  philosophical  explanations.  One  of  these  pas¬ 
sages,  of  ghastly,  Dantesque  imagery,  refers  to  a  place  of  punish¬ 
ment,  but  is  apparently  borrowed  from  a  foreign  mythic  system. 
Other  Eddaic  poems  refer  to  Odin's  nower  of  raising  men  from 
death,  of  making  the  wind  cease,  ana  stilling  the  sea,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  waves  from  swamping  the  ship.  Others,  again,  speak 
of  his  hanging  on  a  tree,  when,  wounded  by  a  spear  and  suffering 
thirst,  he  offers  “  himself  to  himself.”  Farther  passages  relate 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  a  later  reign  of  eternal  bliss,  in 
language  coming  remarkably  near  to  that  of  the  Bible.  The 
Germanic  races  had  the  tradition  of  a  great  flood,  the  ceremony 
of  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a  queen  of  the  Heavens,  whose 
son,  destined  to  suffer  death,  was  called  the  “  blood-covered  God.” 
Th^  believed  in  twelve  divine  personages,  among  whom  a 
thiaeenth  plaved  the  traitor.  Their  God  of  Peace  died  through 
that  traitor,  but  was  to  come  back  at  the  end  of  time,  when  a 
Golden  Age  would  follow. 

These  extraordinary  coincidences  were  sometimes  made  use  of 
by  the  early  Christian  missionaries.  There  is  a  theory — Mr 
Gladstone  also  has  given  utterance  to  it — that  all  the  religions 
before  Christianity  prophetically  point  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  But  with  every  due  respect  to  the  great  English  states¬ 
man,  who,  by  his  letter  on  the  Evolution  theory,  has  at  any  rate 
shown  that  he  is  sensitive  about  the  opinions  of  independent 
thinkers,  every  scientific  inquirer  must  declare  his  thesis  an 
impossible  one.  We  find  the  pre-Christian  cross  among  the 
Northmen,  who  made  the  sign  of  Thor’s  hammer  over  the  drink¬ 
ing  cup  at  sacrificial  meals.  We  find  the  cross  in  the  rock-hewn 
caves  and  temples  of  India  and  Central  America,  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chinese,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Kelts,  the  Mexicans,  even  in  the  South  Pacific.  Now,  must  we 
assume  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  cross  has  cast  its  “  Shadow 
of  Death”  over  the  world?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  say 
that  this  early  religious  symbol  easily  came  to  be  introduced 
into  a  later  form  of  creed? 

Our  age  takes  pleasure — though  it  is  not  unmixed  with  pain  for 
the  poetic  temperament  and  the  profound  but  melancholy  disposi¬ 
tion— in  tracing  all  things  and  ideas  to  some  early  germ.  It  is 
done  in  language,  in  literature,  in  physiology,  in  religion.  To 
the  general  reader,  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  Germany’s  Iliad,  may 
I  appear  as  the  product  of  a  single  bard,  who,  out  of  the  furnace 
of  his  own  fiery  soul,  created,  all  by  himself,  those  mighty  figures 
Brunhild  and  Kriembild,  of  Seigfried,  Hagen,  and  Dietrich. 
Whoever  drank  deeper  at  the  well  of  ancient  German  poetry 
knows  that  the  song  of  the  Niblnngs — like  Homer’s  poems — has 
been  evolved  from  heroic  ballads,  the  substance  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  Edda.  In  the  Edda,  again,  we  meet  with  vestiges 
of  different  authors,  and  of  different  religious  notions,  whose  germs 
can  be  traced  to  the  Vedic  system.  Even  so,  the  biblical  account 
of  the  Flood  has  recently  oeen  shown  to  be  derived  from  far 
older  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  poetry.  Will  any  one  say  now  that 
the  clay  tablets  point  prophetically  to  the  flood  which  is  described 
in  the  first  Book  of  Moses  ? 

On  all  sides,  then,  we  get  into  some  kind  of  evolution.  Not  that, 
by  pushing  this  theory  to  its  farthest  ends,  we  could  penetrate  at 
last  the  domain  of  the  “Unknowable.”  Resolve  language  as  we 
may,  to  its  earliest  sounds  ;  trace  back  all  living  forms  to  some 
original  cell ;  show  bow  mind,  in  its  first  feeble  flickerings,  darts 
forth  from  matter ;  the  great  secret  remains  the  same.  Unless 
human  thought  changes  its  very  conditions  of  existence,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  see  how  we  can  comprehend  eternity  and  infinity, 
which  yet  we  are  driven  to  assume,  or  how  we  shall  bridge  over  the 
gulf  between  an  incomprehnesible  state  of  absolute  void  and  one 
filled  with  the  essence  of  life.  No ;  that  deep  darkness  which 
surrounds  the  bright  sphere  of  thousands  of  conceivable 
worlds  will  not  leave  us,  let  the  telescope  sweep  ever  so  far 
through  the  immensity  of  the  star-lit  heavens. 

But  one  thing  science  can  do — that  is,  light  up  the  space  which 
more  immediately  surrounds  us,  and  destroy  the  terrors  which  are 
but  the  projections  of  the  infant  spirit,  or  the  fabrications  of 
interested  deceivers.  If,  after  all  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
there  are  still  men,  even  men  of  genius,  who  will  regard  as  reali¬ 
ties,  or  as  miraculous  occurrences,  those  mythic  fancies  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  multidudc  of  shapes,  independent 
thinkers  must  ask  to  be  excused  from  sharing  this  view.  Science 
will  go  its  way  unmoved.  It  will  readily  point  to  all  that  there  is 
of  philosophical  speculation,  of  beauty,  or  of  rugged  grandeur  in 
ancient  systems  of  creed.  Nor  will  it  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
whatever  truly  human  and  humane  can  be  found  in  the  doctrines 
of  past  generations.  But  neither  will  it  shrink  from  proving  how 
mythological  notions,  which  Sre  still  upheld  as  articles  of  faith 
to-day,  have  been  derived  from  heathen  tenets  older  by  thousands 
of  years;  and  thus  science,  by  pouring  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
gloomy  world  of  superstition,  will  aid  in  removing  some  of  the 
worst  impediments  of  human  progress. 
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THE  MONET  MARKET. 

Last  Saturday  waa  a  very  dull  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Oousols  remained  unchanged  in  price  ;  and  in  Foreign  Secni- 
ritiea  the  movements  were  unimportant,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  a  rise  of  ^  in  Danubian  1867,  and  a  fall  of  i  in  Spanish 
Three  per  Cento.  British  Railway  Shares  were  the  only  kind 
of  investment  showing  buoyancy.  The  rise  in  these  for  the 
day  ranged  from  ^  in  London  and  Brighton  to  in  London 
and  North-Western.  The  demand  for  discount  was  about  up 
to  the  average,  with  an  abundant  supply.  Good  bills  were 
taken  at  ^  to  |  below  Bank-rate. 

Business  was  temporarily  diverted  on  Monday  last  by  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  broker  in  a  large  way  of 
business.  Consols  rose  J  for  Money,  and  Foreign  Stocks 
were  firm.  The  most  notable  advance  was  in  Spanish,  Turkish, 
and  Egyptian.  Owing  to  the  cause  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  there  was  a  considerable  demand  for  Railway 
Stocks,  in  which  there  was  a  general  rise.  North-Eastern 
advanced  2|.  On  Tuesday  the  market  was  very  dull.  Con¬ 
sols  fell  1-16  for  Money,  and  Forei^  Stocks  were  weaker, 
Spanish,  Turkish,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of  securities  falling, 
though  not  seriously.  In  the  Railway  Market  the  movements 
were  altogether  unimportant.  The  general  tone  of  the  market 
on  Wednesday  was  one  of  depression.  Consols  fell  1-16. 
Foreign  Stocks  were  very  weak,  a  rise  of  2  in  San  Domingo 
being  the  only  favourable  change.  In  Railway  Shares  the 
fail  ranged  from  i  to  Caledonian  and  North-Eastern  suffer¬ 
ing  most  severely.  On  Thursday  the  tendency  of  the  market, 
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except  with  regard  to  Foreign  Stocks,  was  oetter.  Consols 
rose  J  for  Money  and  1-16  for  the  Account.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  Hungarian  Loan  exercised  a  depressing  influence 
on  Foreign  Securities.  Paraguayan  and  French  were  the  only 
exceptions. 

Ill  the  Loan  Market  the  supply  has  been  very  full  through¬ 
out  the  week,  and  the  demand  has  been  but  moderate.  The 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  their  minimum 
rate  on  Thursday  to  44  per  cent.,  but  as  outside  good  three 
months'  paper  was  freely  taken  at  4  to  4|  per  cent.,  there 
was  not  much  demand  at  the  Bank. 

The  returns  of  the  Rank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  543,835L  in  Public 
deposits,  and  a  decrease  of  109,217^.  in  other  deposits. 
The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  has  increased 
by  618,156Z.,  it  now  standing  at  22,285,276^.  The  notes  in 
circulation  amount  to  24,822,950/.,  or  395,295/.  less  than 
last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  48^  per 
cent,  or  9s.  84d.  in  the  pound. 

Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son  announce  that  they  are  au¬ 
thorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  an  issue  of  50,000/.  Six 
per  Cent.  Preference  Sharesjof  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway 
Company,  being  part  of  375,000/.,  which  forms  the  whole  of 
the  preference  capital.  The  price  of  issue  is  at  par,  but  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  entitled  to  six  mouths'  interest,  due  the  Ist  of 
January  ;  and  this,  with  the  discount  allowed  for  anticipated 
instalments,  reduces  the  net  price  to  about  96/.  5s.  per  share. 

The  following  were  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols,  91^  to  92  ex  div.  for  Money,  and  924  to  ^  ex  div.  for 
the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  92|  to  92^;  ditto,  1885,  931  to  944;  ditto,  1887, 
98  to  98j ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  91|  to  921 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  92  to  92^  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  First 
Mortgage,  69  to  70 ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  624  to  534 ;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  24^  to  24j|  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  371  to  374 ; 
ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  684  >  Illinois  Central,  83 

to  84  ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  794  to  79| ;  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  194  to  204;  ^hto  Third  Preference,  36 
to  364  ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  15|  to  16.  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes,  664  to  66f;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  6I4  to  61i ;  Bolivian, 
414  to  424  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  30  to  32;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  27  to  29;  Egyptian,  1868,  854  to  85^;  Khedive, 
754  to  754;  French  Rentes,  67i  to  684;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  101^  to  lOlf;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  91|  to  91|;  ditto 
Scrip,  84  to  8J  prem.;  Honduras,  164  164;  Hungarian 

Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  724  to  73 ;  ditto,  1873,  71J  to  724  ; 
Italian,  1861,  604  to  61;  Mexican,  16J  to  164;  Paraguay,  85 
to  37;  Peruvian,  1870,  644  to  644;  ditto,  1872,  524  to  634; 
Portuguese,  434  to  44 ;  Russian,  1870,  97  to  974 ;  ditto,  1871, 
964  to  964 ;  ditto,  I842,  95}  to  964;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
184  to  184;  ^an  Domingo,  22  to  24;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  46}  to  464;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,644  to  654;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  66}  to  664;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871, 
6O4  to  61 ;  and  Uruguay,  751  to  764. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  I044  to  1044*  Great 
Eastern,  6I4  to  514  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1664  to  1 674’;  Great 
Western,  1274  to  128 ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  1474  to 
147?  ;  Brighton,  88i  to  gSj ;  London  and  North-Western,  1554  to 
1561;  London  and  South-Western,  1084  to  1094  ;  London,  Chat¬ 
ham, 'and  Dover,  244  to  244;  ditto  Preference,  654  to  651; 
Metropolitan,  684  to  68| ;  Metropolitan  District,  26|  to  274  •  Mid- 
land,  137|  to  138;  North  British,  734  to  734;  North-Eastern, 
liot  to  1754  ;  Sheffield,  814  to  81|;  South-Eastern.  107i  to 
1074  ;  and  South-Easteru  “A,”  914  to  91 4.  * 


LONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street, 

Adclphi,  W.C.  ' 

List  of  Meetings  in  December,  187.3,  and  January,  1874 
1873.— December  17th. -JOHN  CHAPMAN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  “On  Medical 
Charity.” 

1874.— January  7th.— Miss  A.  VICKERY  (Chemist  by  Examination). 
“  On  the  Advisability  of  Granting  Diplomas  in  Medicine  and  other  Learned 
Professions  to  Women  ” 

January  21st.— CHARLES  R.  DRYSDALE,  Esef.,  M.D.,  **On  the 
Mortality  of  Single  and  Married  Persons.” 

January  28th. — *Annual  General  fleeting;  for  Presentation  of  Report 
and  Balance  Sheet,  Election  of  Officers,  and  Review  of  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the  Society.  After  which  :—*Special  General  Meeting  (In 
compliance  with  Requisition),  to  consider  the  following  proposed  alterations 
in  Rule  XI. : — After  the  words  “  twelve  members  ”  insert  “or  the  vote  of  a 
meeting;”  and,  at  the  end,  after  the  words  “be  considered,"  add  “until 
after  the  special  business  be  settled." 

Members  are  requested  to  assemble  before  Eight  o'clock,  as  the  Chair 
will  be  taken  at  that  hour  precisely. 

*  Visitors  are  not  invited  to  either  of  these  Meetings. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


OUNDAY  LECTURE  S  OCIET  Y.  — Twenty- 

O  four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1S74,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  14th  of  December,  1873,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  JOHN 
S.  BRISTOWE,  Ksq.,  M.D.,  London  (Examiner  in  Medicine  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London),  on  “  The  Eye.  and  How  We  See.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Fenny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

DECEMBER  14.-FREEMASONS’  TAVERN. 

J.  KAY  APPLKBEE.  Ksq.,  on  “  Sir  Walter  Scott.’’  To  be  followed  by 
a  Selection  of  Music.  Soloists— Miss  Katherine  Poyntz,  Miss  Florence 
Ashton,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Choir.  Miss  Poyntz  will  sing  “  Hear  my 
Prayer,”  and  “Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair.’'’  Mr  Turner  will  sing 
“  Deeper  and  Deeper  Still  ”  and  “  VV'aft  her,  Angels,”  &c.  Tickets  6d.,  Is., 
and  28.  0d. 

SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE  (near  the  Moorgate,  Broad-street,  and 
Finsbury-pavement  Termini),  EDMUND  WHEELER,  Esq..  F.R.A.S., 
on  “  The  Sun,  with  reference  to  his  Physical  Condition  and  Phenomena." 
To  be  follow^  by  Selections  from  “  Samson.”  Soloists— Miss  Alice  Barth, 
Mr  Henry  Gordon,  Mr  George  Marler,  and  Choir.  Tickets  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  seven  o’clock. 

R.  BI.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec.,  Central  Office,  256  High  Holbom. 
CHAS.  BLAKE,  Hon.  Sec.,  Eastern  Branch. 


H.  J.  NICOLL, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIER  AND  OUTFITTER. 

London— 114, 116, 118, 120,  Regent -street,  and  22  Comhill. 

Manchester — 10  Mosley-street. 

Liveroool— 50  lk>ld-street. 

Birmingham— 30  New-street. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

Complete  preparations  have  been  made  for  Young  Gentlemen’s  Outfits 
on  their  return  from  school. 

The  stock  comprises  tasteful  designs  in  suits  lor  younger  boys,  and 
“regulation”  suits  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  other  great  schools. 
Overcoats  in  warm  materials  from  One  Guinea. 

THE  SHIRT,  HOSIERY,  AND  HAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  Winter  Stocl^  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  colours  being  suitable  for  each  dress.  Whether  in 
Hats,  Hose,  Ties,  or  other  articles,  they  will  be  found  to  harmonise  with 
the  particular  tint  of  dress  selected.  The  Shirts  and  Under  Clothing  are  of 
superior  quality,  while  the  prices  are  most  moderate,  for  cash  payments. 
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SUBSOEIPTION  for  £50,000,  in  SIX  PEE  CENT.  PEEFEEENOE  SHAEES  of  £100  EACH, 

Part  of  £375,000,  which  constitutes  the  entire  Preference  Capital 


OF  THE 


CORNWALL  MINERALS  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

Incorporated  hy  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  36  and  37  Vic. 


Estimated  Net  Earnings  available  for  the  Interest  on  the  Preference  Capital,  £07,875  per  Annum, 
BEING  UPWARDS  of  THREE  TIMES  the  AMOUNT  REQUIRED,  viz,  £22,500. 


Price  of  SttbscripHon — PAR — ^;^ioo  per  fioo  Share, 


PAYABLE  AS.  FOLLOWS:- 


>n  Application . 

„  Allotment  (less  half-year’s  Interest 
due  1st  January,  1874,  £3  per 
Share.) 

„  20th  January,  1874. 

„  20th  February,  1874. 

„  20th  March,  1874. 


Or,  at  the  option  of  Subscribers,  the  whole  amount  can  be  paid  up  on  Allot¬ 
ment  under  Discount  of  Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  such  prepayment. 


Subsonbers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half-year’s  Interest  due  Ist  January 
next  (£3  per  Share),  which  will  be  allowed  as  above. 

Reckoning  such  allowance,  and  the  discount  on  prepayment  of  the  instal¬ 
ments,  the  net  price  is  reduced  to  about  £90  As.  per  Share. 

The  Shares  will  be  transferred  into  the  name  oi  each  Subscriber  free  of 
Stamp  Duty. 

Xlie  foliowini’T  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  and  nt  tlio  Pomi^onir . _ 


The  Shares  will  be  transferred  into  the  name  oi  each  Subscriber  free  of 
Stamp  Duty. 

Tlie  fullowin;;  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Company : —  | 

DIRECTOnS.  j 

Esq.  M.P.  (Chairman),  Kosedaie  and  Ferry  Hill  Ironworks.  ' 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Karl  of  Duuraven.  .  j 

Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  I 
Comp-my.  '  ; 

Sampson  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Company,  Wednesbury. 

J.  S.  Louth,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Cornish  Cousolidateu  Iron  Mines  Corpo¬ 
ration.  * 


The  works  hare  been  so  actively  proceeded  with  over  the  whole  system, 
and,  it  is  stated,  are  now  in  such  an  advanced  state,  as  to  admit  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  being  opened  for  public  traffic  some  months  earlier  than  the  period 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  the  contractor  being  sanguine  of  having  the  lines 
in  operation  as  early  as  February  next. 

The  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  at  the  last  meeting  of 
shareholders  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking  are  exceedingly 
encouraging,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  fYvm  his  spi'ech 
“  The  directors  firmly  believed  they  had  got  possession  of  a  district  which 
had  an  immense  amount  of  traffic  for  any  railway  wdiich  met  its  require¬ 
ments.  Not  only  did  the  district  possess  great  mineral  wealth,  this  rail¬ 
way  having,  in  fact,  been  formed  for  the  development  of  those  resources, 
but  it  also  traversed  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  that  district,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  passenger  traffic  of  their  fine  would  hereafter  form  a 
very  important  feature  m  the  earnings  of  the  railway.  (Cheers.)  The 
directors  were  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  inspection  of  the  country  again 
and  again  renewed,  that  they  had  tue  very  best  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  would  be  a  success.  (Hear,  hear.)” 

The  folowing  Table  will  illustrate  the  current  market  price  of  Railway 
Preference  Shares  : — 


r.  H.  Itobarts,  Esq ,  2  Hare-court,  Inner  Temple,  London. 
Charles  E.  Treffry,  Esq.,  Place,  Fowey,  and  Newquay,  Cornwall. 
George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monkland  Iron  and  (3oal  ( 


George  Milson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monkland  Iron  and  (3oai  Company. 

ENGINEER. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq. 

eoLiciTons. 

Messrs  Ckipe,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Price,  Holyland,  and  Waterhouse,  13  Gresham-street,  E.C.,  London. 


Messrs  G.  S.  HERBERT  and  SON  are  authorised  by  the  Contractors  to 
OFFER  for  PUBLIC  SUBSCRIPTION  500  SIX  PER  CENT.  PREFER¬ 
ENCE  SHARES  of  £100  each,  being  part  of  .3,750  Preference  Shares  con¬ 
stituting  the  entire  Preference  Capital  of  the  CORNWALL  MINERALS 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half-year’s  Interest,  due  Ist  January 
next  -  £3  per  share— which  will  be  allowed  as  above. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  par,  or  £100  per  £100  share;  or,  reckoning 
accrued  interest  and  discount  for  prepayment  of  instalments,  the  net 
price  is  reduced  to  about  £96  5s.  per  share,  payable  at  the  dates  above 
mentioned. 

The  system  of  railways  of  this  Company,  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
map  accompanying  the  Prospectus,  is  of  a  very  important  character  to  West 
Cornwall,  affording  most  valuable  business  facilities  to  the  extensive  series 
of  mining  properties  in  the  district;  as  by  it  they  are  placed  in  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  port  of  Newquay  on  the  north,  and  the 
Ports  of  Par  and  Fowey  on  the  south ;  from  which  places  extensive  ship¬ 
ments  of  ore,  both  coast  wist'  and  the  foreign  trade,  are  made.  j 

In  addition  to  this,  by  the  medium  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway,  the  ^ 
whole  of  the  mining  district  is  brought  into  direct  railway  communication,  { 
via  the  Cornwall  Railway,  with  Falmouth  and  Penzance  on  the  south,  as  i 
well  as  with  Plymouth,  and  vift  the  South  Devon  Railway,  and  the  Bristol  | 
and  Exeter  Railway,  with  Exeter  and  Bristol,  thereby  giving  access  to  the 
whole  of  England. 

The  entire  railway  system  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  extends  to 
about  titty-two  miles. 

The  Company  also  possesses  special  privileges  in  respect  to  the  shipments 
from  Fowey  Hartour,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burthen  at 
all  times  of  the  tide,  and  which  will  be  improved,  and  by  tlie  addition  of 
extensive  wharves,  sidings,  and  other  works,  adapted  to  the  shipment  of  at 
least  2,500  tons  of  material  per  day  estimated  to  pass  over  the  railway.  The  } 
Company,  in  addition,  leases  Newquay  Harbour  and  Par  Harbour,  thus 
concentrating  in  itself  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  movement  of 
ores,  either  by  water  or  by  railway. 

The  gross  amount  of  earnings,  including  that  from  the  harbours,  is  esti-  j 
mated  at  £169,250  per  annum,  and,  after  deducting  working  expenses  and 
rents,  the  .net  earnings  of  the  undertaking  are  estimated  at  £81,625  per 
annum. 

The  Preference  Shares  of  the  Company  form  a  first  charge  upon  the  whole 
of  the  net  earnings  (after  deducting  the  interest  on  the  debentures  and  rent 
charge,  amounting  to  £1.3,750  per  annum),  which  would  leave  the  sum  of 
£67,875  available  to  meet  the  dividend  on  the  preference  capital. 

The  annual  sum  required  to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  total  Preference 
Shares  is  only  £22,500  per  annum,  to  meet  which  it  will  be  seen  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  available  is  upwards  of  three  times  the  amount  required  for 
the  payment  of  such  preference  dividend. 

The  character  of  the  security  may  therefore  be  considered  as  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  , .  ...  .  ^ 

The  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  is  incorporated  by  a  special  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  36  and  37  Vic.,  which  consolidated  the  undertaking  of  the  Cornwall 
Minerals  Railway  and  Harbour  Company  (Limited). 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £760,000,  divided  into  3,750  Six  per  Cent. 
Preference  shares  of  £100  each  (of  which  the  600  shares  now  offered  form 
part),  and  3,760  Ordinary  Shares  of  £100  each,  with  £2.'i0,000  Debentures 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  works  provides  for  the  completion 
of  the  entire  undertaking  by  the  Ist  July  next,  and  due  provision  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Preference 
Shares  during  construction  is  therein  provided. 


Name  of  the  Company. 

Rate  of 
I’rofer- 
ence  Divi¬ 
dend 
percent. 

Stock  Ex¬ 
change 
price  per 
£100 
Stock. 

Equal  to 
fora  6 
per  cent. 
Stock. 

Equal  to  a 
I’remium 
per  £100 
Stock 
of 

Bristol  and  Exeter  . 

4 

£94 

£141 

£41 

Cornwall  (Guaranteed  Stock) 

41 

103 

13:j 

37} 

Great  Northern . 

5 

115 

138 

38 

Great  Western . 

5 

116 

138 

38 

South  Devon . . . 

5 

106 

127 

27 

North  Staffordshire . 

6 

110 

132 

.32 

Great  Eastern  . 

6 

128 

128 

28 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

6 

135 

135 

35 

Manchester.  Sheffield,  and 

Lincolnshire  . . 

6 

128 

128 

28 

Midland  . 

6 

135 

135 

35 

North  Eastern  (Stockton  and 

Darlington) . 

6 

134 

134 

34 

Cornwall  Minerals  Railway... 
101  to  loa 

•{, 

Now  offered  for  Subscription  at 
Par— £100— or,  less  allowauces 
about  £96  6s.  per  Share. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Table  that  a  very  large  margin  exists  for 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  now  offered , 
beyond  the  price  of  Subscription,  so  soon  as  the  Line  is  completed,  and  to 
Trustees  aud  others  seeking  a  thoroughly  reliable  home  investment,  free 
from  the  risks  inseparable  from  foreign  securities  of  every  class,  the  present 
affords  a  most  desirable  opportunity. 

Provisional  certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  banker's 
receipts,  and  on  completion  of  the  payments,  the  preference  shares  will  be 
transferred  into  the  name  of  each  applicant,  free  of  stamp  duty  or  other 
charges,  and  the  share  certificates  oi  the  Company  will  be  obtained  and 
forwarded  in  due  course. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit 
paid  will  be  returned  forthwith  witliout  deductions ;  should  a  smaller 
amount  be  allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be 
applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each 
share  applied  for,  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  and  can  be  forwarded 
either  to  Messrs  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  bankers,  20  Bircbiii-Iane,  P'.C., 
London;  or  to  Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  7-3. Old  Broad-street,  K.C., 
Londou,  of  whom  forms  of  applications  can  be  obtained. 


73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London,  11th  December,  1873. 


Subscription  for  £50,000  in  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £100  each, 
part  of  £376,000  which  constitutes  the  entire  Preference  Capital  of 


rrHE  CORNWALL  MINERALS  RAILWAY  COM- 

X  PANY. 


Price  of  Subscription— Par— £100  per  £100  Share. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Half- Year  a  Interest  due  Ist  January 


uext -equal  to  £3  per  share -thereby  (with  allowauces  for  prepayment) 
reducing  the  net  price  to  about  £96  68.  per  share. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  Messrs G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son, 73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London. 


Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  Messrs  Williams,  Deacon,  and 
Ca,  Bankers.,  20  Birchin-lane,  E.C.,  London,  the  sum  of  £  .  being 

£10  per  share  on  my  application  for  Six  per  Cent  Preference 

Shares  of  £100  each  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  Company,  1  request 


Shares  of  £100  each  of  the  Cornwall  Minerals  Railway  Company,  1  request 
you  to  transfer  to  me  that  or  any  less  number  of  the  sai  l  shares,  and  I 
hereby  agree  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  the  balance  In  respect  of 
such  shares,  in  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  11th  day  of  December,  1873. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . 

Profession  (if  any) . 

Date . 1873. 

Signature...^ . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to  pay  up  all  the  Instalments 

on  Allotment ) 

1  desire  to  pay  up  my  subscriptions  in  full,  on  allotment,  thereby  entitling 
me  to  discount  on  prepayment  of  the  instalments  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Signature . . . 
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A  MOOR  RIVER  NAVIOATION  COMPANY, 

8T  PETERSBURG.— Constituted  and  subsidised  by  Decree  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Government 

ISSUE  OF  jC210,000  six  per  CENT.  BONDS. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  carrying  out  the  operation  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  above  Loan  the  following  lumbers  of  Bonds,  to 
be  paid  off  at  par  on  the  let  January  next,  1874,  were  this  day  drawn  in  the 
presence  of  the  undersigned  Notary  Public. 

NUMBERS  OF  BONDS. 

60  Bonds  60  64  85  160  174 


60 

64 

85 

160 

174 

178 

234 

237 

260 

279 

316 

334 

.353 

368 

385 

391 

394 

412 

120 

422 

424 

476 

609 

617 

646 

655 

667 

674 

726 

746 

748 

784 

819 

8.52 

965 

986 

992 

995 

1014 

1071 

1115 

112.3 

1148 

1188 

1206 

1279 

1.349 

1356 

l.T)9 

1429 

1430 

1472 

1494 

1554 

1597 

1658 

1739 

2015 

2016 

2080 

GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Thursday,  Dec. 
4  and  18,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Dec.  12  and  26, 
and  everyalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Monday,  Dec. 
15  and  29,  at 
5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning,  f  Monday,  Dec.  29, 


( Monday,  ui 

Dec.  26,  atid  I  at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  fourth  j  every  fourth 
Friday.  \  Monday. 


'  Thursday,  Dec.  /  Friday  morning,  r  Monday,  Dec.  29, 
AUSTRALIA  18,  at  2  p.m.,  Dec.  26,  and]  at  5  a.m.,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND  ’  &  every  fourth '  every  fourth  j  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  \  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
ai^val.  k 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  .Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  tigures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mouruing  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

'  JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  215, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAllAxN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “United  Service  ’’  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANL'FACTCnED  BT 

J.  C.  and  .T.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  .Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

ELAZENBY  aud  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condimeuts  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (lute  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square).  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
yean,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.*'' 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

33G  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  ia  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  parity  and  whiteness  of  Silver 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  uf  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


(For  £100  each,  £6,000.) 

The  Holder!  are  requested  to  present  these  Bonds  for  pa3fment  on 
the  1st  January  next,  at  the  Counting-house  of  Messrs  J.  HENRY 
SURCEDKIi  and  CO.,  145  Leadenball-street,  as  all  Interest  upon  them  < 
will  cease  from  that  day.  The  Bonds  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for 
examination.  J.  HENRY  SHRlEDER  and  CO. 

London,  December  6th,  1873. 

(Countersigned)  SALEM  C.  HARRISS,  Notary  Public. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1  Old  Broad-Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every I’hursday,  _ 

MALTA  r  at  2  p.m. 

)  Every  Thursday,  /  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
BOM  HAY  r  at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  (  at  5  a.m. 


12  Table  Forks .. 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  ... 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  ... 

1  Butter  Knife.. 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter.., 
1  Sugar  Tongs... 


_ _ _ i  8  4  0 11  2  3112  11  6 13  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  2008.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLA()K  beg  to  call  attentio/i  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

*  1st  size.  2nd  size.  •3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Ctorvers  040.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  fh)m  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  aud 
Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  498. 

SLACK’S  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

10  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  Cite,  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38,  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  Gd.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  ^lake,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s-  6d.  to  146.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set  . 
Large  Set 


QLACK* 

or  sent 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 


without  one. 


BICHAKD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IBONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOllD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


•  I 


'  •  ■  Y  '  •,  ' 

■  V  '  ' 


t 


% 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON’S. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel 


SLinch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen . 

3|  do.  balance  do . 

4  do.  do.  do . . 

3|do.  fine  do.  do . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do.  . . 

4  do.  African  ivory  da . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules,  do . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades,  do.  do . 

Nickel  electro- silvered  handles,  do.... 
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^UTLEEY, 'Warrantwi.— The  most  varied  assortment  of  I  nC'VNt7T  I 'C  DDINTINP  ncriPP 
cutlery  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  I  AvU  I  JL  Jlvlli  X  XliUf  \/L  A  IwLfa 


warranted,  is  on  Sale  at 


Dessert. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

15  . 

7  . 

16  . 

7  . 

23  . 

8  . 

27  . 

10  . 

30  . 

10  6 

36  . 

15  . 

38  . 

18  . 

42  . 

20  . 

19  . 

7  6 

■  — — — —  --'j  M^va.  w  Maava  .a.  c*  -  vv  MMdJkJkAML 

-Li  invites  inspection  of  this  season’s  show  of  LAMPS.  The  collection 
££  French  Moderateur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (complete 
wi^  chimney  and  globe),  vary  from  Ss.  to  £9.  Each  lamp  is  guaranteed 
TCnect,  but  to  ensure  their  proper  action  William  8.  Burton  supplies  pure 
Colza  Oil  at  the  wholesale  price,  3s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes, 

* «  i  chimneys,  6<L  each ;  cotton  ^cks,  4d.  per  dozen.  Lamps 

of  all  other  descriptions  are  on  chow  in  great  variety. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Famishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  comaining  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  toe  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. —19  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2, 3,  i 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  6,  and  8  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
^ndon,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  Bl^TON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

I  - - - — — - — - -Urn - - - 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lann>e  and  Lamps  for  India. 

_ LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Mannfactoiy  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

SALMON. 

JWEST  &  CO.’S  PRESERVED  OREGON  SALMON, 

•  in  1  lb.  tins,  may  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehouse¬ 
men,  and  Wholesale  of  the  Agents — 

CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Soho-sqnare,  London. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  3a,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  Powder  in  I-oz.  bottles  at  5a  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London.  i 

Sec  name  on  label. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

FOB  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAY  AND  FESTIYE  SEASON. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

A  doligbtfhlly  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
Invigorator  and  Beautifler  beyond  all  precedent  Price  .3b.  6d.,  7s.,  lUs.  6d. 
(equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR, 

Unequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities  in  impartinu  a  radiant 
bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  softness  and  delicacy  to  the  Hands  and 
Arms.  Price  4s.  &1.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle.  And 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  which  bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  strengthens  the  (lums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fl’agrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 

The  Patronage  of  Royalty,  the  Rank  and  Fashion,  throughout  Europe, 
and  their  nnlversally-known  efficacy,  give  these  preparations  a  celebrity 
unparalleled,  and  render  them  peculiarly 

ELEGANT  AND  SEASONABLE  PRESENTS. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Ask  for  “ROWLAND’S”  Articles. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Abscesses 

Erysipelas,  Piles. — Unvarying  success  attends  all  who  treat  these 
diseases  according  to  the  simple  printed  directions  wrapped  round  each  pot 
and  box.  They  are  invaluable  to  the  young  and  timid,  whose  bashhilness 
endangers  life.  A  little  attention,  moderate  perseverance,  and  trifling 
expense  will  enable  the  most  diffident  to  conduct  any  case  to  a  happy 
issue,  without  exposing  secret  Infirmities  to  any  one.  The  Ointment 
arrests  the  spreading  inflammation,  restrains  tbe  excited  vessels,  cools  the 
overheated  skin,  alleviates  throbbing  and  smarting  pains,  and  gives  n’eat 
ease.  The  directions  also  clearly  point  out  when  and  how  Holloway’s  Pills 
are  to  be  taken,  that  their  purifying  and  regulating  powers  may  assist  by 
adjusting  and  strengthening  tbe  constitution. 

Now  ready,  price  lOs., 

T3RITISH  and  FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS.  VoL  68. 

-L>  (1887-1888.)  Compiled  !>y  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers, 
Foreign  Office. 

WILLLAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Price  8d.,  by  poet,  6|d., 

IXyTEDICINE  as  a  PROFESSION  for  AVOMEN.  By 

IVX  CHARLES  R.  DRY8DALE,  M  D. 

London ;  E.  DALLOW,  7  Seuthampton-street,  Strand. 


_  ESTABLISHED  1785. 

PRINTING  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS,  • 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

,jj  PAMPHLETS, 

m  SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 

Hi  CATALOGUES,  Ac.  fcc. 

re 

a,  - 

?s 

SSnXATXS  BT  POST,  OB  OB  APPUCATIOX  TO 
t- 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
f’  TO  INVESTORS. 

•f 

'  SAFE  IN^TMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

•  Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

DECEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  FagesX 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  (^de,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  oest  paying  ana 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forei^  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Hines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London.  Estabushxd  1852. 

Banksrs!  London  and  Wbstminstbr,  Lothrurt,  London,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
JL  and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
PBying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  58.  annnally.— 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchangc-bnildings,  London,  E.C. 

TH^fATIONERS^  COMPAN T~ 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED,  FOR  1874, 

Tbe  BRITISH  ALMANAC,  containing  tbe  Calendar  of 

Remarkable  D^s  and  Terms;  Monthly  Notices,  Sunday  Lessons; 
Meteorological  Tables  and  Remarks;  Astronomical  Facts  and  Phe¬ 
nomena;  Tables  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Tides;  with  a  Miscellaneous 
Register  of  Information  connected  with  Government,  Legislation, 
Commerce,  and  Education ;  and  various  useful  Tables.  Price  Is. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  A  Year-Book  of 

General  Information  for  1874  on  Subjects  connected  with  3fathematics, 
Geography,  Fine  Arts,  Political  Economy,  Public  Improvements, 
Legislation,  Statistics,  Ac.  Price  2b.  6d. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION,  bound 

together  in  cloth.  Price  48. 

The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S  SHEET  ALMANAC, 

on  super-royal  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Counting-house  and 
the  Library,  containing  Lists  of  the  Chief  Officers  of  State,  Judges, 
Public  OflS^,  London  Bankers  and  Insurance  (Jffloes,  with  very 
copions  Postal  Information,  and  is  embellished  with  a  View  of  Stirling 
Castle,  Scotland.  Price  28. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ALMANAC.  Elegant,  useful,  and  portable, 

It  is  essentially  adapted  for  the  pocket,  not  only  from  its  miniature 
size,  bat  from  its  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  valuable 
matter  for  occasional  reference.  I'riee  8d.,  sewed. 

It  is  kept  by  all  Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  bindings,  for  Presents. 

ON  DECEMBER  20th  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

The  new  quarterly  magazine. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 

Two  Tales  of  eonsiderable  length  are  begun  and  ended  in  each  Number. 
The  Magazine  is  open  to  authentic  Travel,  to  Biography,  and  to  Papers 
on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest. 

The  “  New  Quarterly  Magazine  ”  contains  more  printed  matter  than  any 
pubUsbed  Magazine. 

CoNTBWTS  or  No.  2  : 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (conUnued).  By  John  Latouche. 

I  THE  AUTHOR  OF ‘EVELINA.’ 

SPLENDIDE  MENDAX  :  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfleld. 

RARE  POrrERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Ludwig  Ritter. 
SULLY:  SOLDIER  AND  STATESMAN. 

WINTER  IN  3IADEIRA. 

ON  THE  STAGE:  a  Story. 

SPIRITUALISM :  a  Note. 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER.  Warwick-house,  Paterooster-row. 
Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  602,  cloth,  price  78,  8d., 

PRESENT  RELIGION;  as  a  Faith  owuing  Fellowship 
with  Thought.  Part  IL  Consisting  of  the  following  Treatises.  By 
SARA  8.  IIENNELL. 

COMPARATIVISM.  2«. 

COMPARATIVE  METAPHYSICS,  I.  28. 
COMPARATIVE  METAPHYSICS,  II.  38. 
COMPARATIVE  METAPHYSICS,  HI.  3g. 

Purchasers  of  the  first  three  Parts  may,  on  returning  these,  recclT 
the  bound  Volume  for  Ss.,  the  price  of  the  last  Part. 

London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  67  and  59  Ludgate-hlll. 
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SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  WORKS. 


13  Obeat  Mablbobouor-stbeet. 


Now  readj,  4th  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  8vo,  14s. 

The  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the  ANTIQUITY 

of  MAN.  With  an  Outline  of  Glaoial  Post-tertiary  Geolo^ry,  and  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with  spi'ciai  reference  to  Alan's  First 
Ai^earance  on  the  Earth.  By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  Bart., 

EXTRACT  FROM  AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 

A  space  of  ten  years  has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  Third 
Edition  of  this  work  A  new  edition  has  long  been  called  for,  and  1  have 
therefore  carefully  revised  it  and  introduced  such  new  matter  as  seemed 
to  me  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Find¬ 
ing  that  many  persons  nave  failed  to  recognise  the  natural  connection  of 
the  three  separate  parts  of  this  work,  1  have  now  placed  them  under  three 
distinct  titles. 

The  First  Part  is  devoted  to  the  '*  Geological  Memorials  of  Man>” 

The  Second  Part,  on  the  “  Glacial  Period,”  bears  strictly  on  the  question 
whether  Alan  is  pre-glacial  or  post-glacial. 

The  Third  Part  treats  of  the  ”  Origin  of  Species  ’’with  reference  to  “  Man’s 
Place  in  Nature.”— .<4 u/Aor’s  Pr^ace. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  PEIXCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY;  or,  the  Modem 

Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  Illustrative  of 
Geology.  By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  F.R.S.  11th  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.  2  Yols.  8vo.  16s.  each.  ^ 

“In  this  last  edition  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  set  the  seal  of  his  matured 
experience  and  convictions  upon  a  work  which  has  for  years  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  classic  in  the  literature  of  science.  Encyclopaedic  in  its  scope,  and 
exhaustive  in  its  treatment,  the  *  Principles  of  Geology’  may  be  looked  upon 
with  pride,  not  only  as  a  representative  of  English  science,  but  as  without  a 
rival  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Growing  In  fulness  and  accuracy  with  the 
growth  of  experience  and  observation  in  every  region  of  .the  world,  the 
work  has  incorporated  with  Itself  each  established  discovery,  and  has  been 
moditled  by  every  hypothesis  of  value  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon, 
or  been  evolved  from,  the  most  recent  body  of  facts.  It  Is  the  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  balance  of  hypothesis  on  either  side,  and  the  keenly 
appreciative  climate  of  facts,  that  the  true  man  of  science  stands  apart; 
from  and  above  all  pretenders  to  the  name.  And  in  no  work  of  our  age 
and  country  are  these  characteristics  of  the  philosophic  interpreter  of  nature 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  this  masterpiece  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.”— 
Saturday  lie  view. 

III. 

The  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY.  By  Sir 

CHARLES  LYELL,  F.R.S.  Gth  Thousand.  With  600  Illustrations. 
Post  8%'0,  Os. 

“  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  here  donefor  the  geological  student  what  Sir  John 
Herschel  did  for  the  student  of  astronomy  in  his  incomparable  ’Outlines.’ 
Young  beginners  in  natural  science  liad  long  wanted  a  short  manual  of 
geology  at  a  reasonable  price,  which  should  yet  contain  a  full  explanation 
of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  science.  Now  they  have  it.” — 
Examine^'. 
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By  the  Author  of 
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LIFE  of  the  -RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

,  PERCEVAL ;  Including  ids  Correspondence  with  Numerous  Distin. 
guished  Persons.  By'his  Grandson,  SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2'vols 
8vo,  with  Portrait,  .3(te.  ’ 

This  Work  contains  Letters  to  and  from  the  King,  the  Prince  Regent 
and  the  Duke, of  Cumberland;  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Pitt,  Addington' 
Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Grenville;  Lord  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Portland; 
Ivord  Loughborough  and  Lord  Eldon;  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond;  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Wellesley,  &c. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  vola.,  8to.  30«. 

“  Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  Is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  one  way  or  another  he  has  seen  a  great  deal,  and  he 
records  his  experiences  so  as  to  amuse  and  interest  his  readers.”— Poff  Mall 
Oascette. 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  .  By  Walter 

THORNBURY.  2  vol»..  218. 

“  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.”— Da%  News. 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 

HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vols.,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  248. 

SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  58.,  bound  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  vol.,  78.  6d. 

“An  excellent  attempt  to  depict  the  life  of  the  latter  Stuarts  W'lille  they 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Lilies  of  France.  We  cauuot  doubt  that 
'  The  Exiles  at  St  Germains  *  will  be  every  whit  as  popular  as  ‘  The  Ladye 
Shakerley.’ ’’—S’tandard.  . 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  -  By  the  Author  of 

‘ST  OLAVE'S.’tc.  3 vols. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins, 

Author  of  •  MARQUIS  AND  MERCHANT,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

ONE  .  LOVE  in  a  LIFE.  By  Emma  M. 

PEARSON,  Autlior  of  *  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

“  A  capital  novel,  ns  sparkling  as  it  is  original,  as  powerful  ns  it  is  amusing. 
It  is  healthy  in  tone,  interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  contains  sketches 
of  life  and  character  unusually  vivid  aud  well  drawn.”— Alfara/nf)'  Pust. 


COLONEL  DACRE. 

‘CASTE.’  3  vols. 
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Recently  published,  3  Vols.,  price  £1  lls.  6d„ 

Hubert  FREETH’S  prosperity,  a  novel.  By 

Mrs  NEWTON  CROSLAND.  Author  of  ‘Mrs  Blake,’  ‘The 
Diamond  Wedding,’  Ac.,  Ac. 

“It  is  a  carefully  executed  composition,  and  as  such  will  be  sure  to 
commend  itself  to  those  epicures  who  like  to  enjoy  their  novel  like  their 


gains  upon  us  as  M  e  continue  it.”— TAe  P*wtc». 

“  In  this  work  we  have,  moreover,  indisputable  evidence  that  when  the 
history  of  a  life  is  truthfully  told.  It  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  poetry,  and 
of  all  the  elements  most  calculated  to  arouse  our  interest  and  maintain  our 
attention.  We  owe  the  author  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  shoMring  us,  as  she 
has  done,  that  there  is  no  enjoyment  equal  to  that  of  drinking  from  foun¬ 
tains  whose  source  is  pure  and  clear,  and  whose  waters  reflect  none  but 
images  calculated  both  to  delight  the  eye  and  rejoice  the  heart.” — The 
Tablet. 

“  It  is  a  novel,  the  pure,  sober,  life-like  tints  of  which  cannot  fall  to  please 
all  readers  whose  tastes  are  not  vitiated  or  spoilt  by  the  prevallii^  high¬ 
lights  of  bigamy,  murder,  and  lunacy  uow  so  unhappily  prevalent  in  tfetiou.  ’ 
The  Daily  News.  ,  ,  , 

“  A  graphic  domestic  tale.  Altogether  the  work  is  one  of  sustained 
interest,  bearing  marks  of  equal  care  and  skill.”— JoAn  Bull. 

’•  The  hold  upon  the  reader  is  retained  to  the  very  end.  It  is  specially  a 
wholesome  book  lor  the  home  circle  ” — The  Mirror.  .... 

“  Few  who  commence  its  perusal  will  stay  until  they  have  reached  the 
end.”-  Sunday  Times. 

“  A  novel  of  larger  breadth  or  more  clever  purpose  has  rarely  appeared. 
Indeed,  were  we  to  mention  scene  after  scene,  we  could  only  repeat  that 
the  author  has  indeed  proved  most  conclusively  that  she  cannot  be  denied 
her  claim  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  realm  of 
modern  literature.”- Weekly  Misaenger. 
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/CASSELL’S  OLD  and  NEW  LONDON.  A  Narrative 

V_>^  of  its  History,  its  People,  and  its  Places.  By  WALTER  THOKN- 
BURY.  With  about  200  Engravings.  Extra  crown  4to,  676  pages,  cloth. 

“  Very  interesting,  and  well  illustrated.”— 

“  A  very  wonderful  story.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  Full  of  deep  and  abiding  interest.” — Eotyolk]Ifews. 
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